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EDtJCATION 


Putting  The  Teaching  Machine  On  Paper 


Is  Business  Education  Vocational  Education 


Typing  Is  Good  Therapy  For  The  Handicapped 


I 


Bulletin  Boards  For  Secretarial  Training  Class 


i 


MR.  H.  CORNETT,  HIGH  SCHOOL  TYPING 
INSTRUCTOR,  HILLSBORO,  ILLINOIS, 


says  the  new  Royal  Electric  Typewriter 
is  tops  in  heauty  and  performance. 


**Here  at  Hillsboro  High  School  the  commercial  teachers  16  of  the  32  electrics  have  not  been  touched  by  a  repair- 
determine  the  make  of  typewriter  they  want  for  their  man  since  they  were  uncrated  in  August.  Royal  service 
classrooms,”  says  Mr.  Cornett.  is  very  efficient  and  courteous,  when  needed.” 

“In  my  opinion  the  new  Royal  Electric,  like  the  Royal  Teachers  trust  Royal’s  dependability  and  ruggedness. 
Manual,  can’t  be  surpassed  in  beauty  and  performance.  Teachers  find  the  Royal  Electric  easy  to  teach  . .  .  easy 
That’s  why  my  choice  is  Royal . . .  and  one  reason  why  to  learn.  Why  don’t  you  contact  your  Royal  Represen- 
we  now  have  32  Royal  Electrics  and  32  Royal  Manuals  tative  for  a  free  demonstration  at  your 
in  our  Business  Department.  convenience?  Test  Royal’s  superior 

“And  speaking  of  performance.  I’d  like  to  add  that  qualities  for  yourself. 
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PRODUCT  OF  ROYAL  MCBEE  CORPORATION.  WORl.D'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  TYPEWRITERS 


DlCTAPHONr  PUTS  YOUR  GRADUATES  1-UP 


WHEN  IT  COMES  to  getting  the  job  she  really  wants, 
Dictaphone  training  can  help  by  giving  your 
graduate  students  a  big  advantage. 

First,  Dictaphone  equipment  is  by  far  the  most 
widely  used  dictating  equipment  in  business  today. 
Second,  Dictaphone  Corporation  has  made  it  specially 
easy  to  give  this  training  by  offering  business  schools  a 
complete  student  course  in  handling  the  TIME- 
MASTER*  transcribing  machine  and  Dictabelt*  records. 

Practice  belts  include  exercises  in  transcribing  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  government,  advertising  and  publishing, 
banking,  insurance  and  other  specialized  forms  of  dic¬ 
tation.  Thus,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  tech¬ 
nical  terms  in  advance  of  her  first  job.  A  200-page 
textbook  is  a  basic  element  of  the  course. 

YOUR  SCHOOL  can  rent  all  the  equipment  and 
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teaching  aids  needed  to  train  15  students  in  one  Dicta¬ 
phone  course  unit.  With  it  you  get  full  service  on  the 
TIME-MASTER  transcribing  machine.  Give  your  grad¬ 
uates  this  extra  jump  on  the  jobs  they  want. 

I  Dictaphone^  corporation  | 

I  AtG-US.  OSS.  \ 

I  Dept.  BW  41,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  | 


I  Please  send  me  your  booklet,  “On  the  Way  Up  Before  the 
*  First  Job.” 
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Fig.  1  First  Semester;  SO  w.p.m.,  6  minutes 
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Fig.  2  Second  Semester;  80  w.p.m.,  5  minutes 
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Fig.  3  Third  Semester;  100  w.p.m.,  2  minutes 
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*Pencil  writers  unable  to  keep  up  more 
than  2  minutes  comfortably  .  - 

Fig.  4  Fourth 

Semester; 
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*Beyond  correction 

Background:  Two  years  ago  a  high  school  teacher  with  ten  years' 
experience  teaching  shorthand  conducted  a  series  of  tests  (results  above)  to 
determine  whether  StenograplTMachine  Shorthand  should  be  taught  in  his 
school. Twenty  beginning  shorthand  students  were  chosen,  given  prognostic 
tests  and  listed  in  order  of  their  aptitude.  Odd-numbered  students  were 
placed  in  a  pencil  shorthand  group,  even  in  the  Stenograph  shorthand  group. 
The  complete  study  should  be  must  reading  for  every  interested 
teacher  and  administrator. 

Teachers'  courses  in  Stenograph  Machine  Shorthand  wili  be  offered  at  the  foilowing  schoois 
during  the  summer  of  1961: 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  2501  Cathedral  of  Learning,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.;  June  12-23; 
Theory  and  Methods;  Credit:  Two  Hours 

Colorado  State  College,  Greeley,  Colo.;  June  13-19  Afternoons;  Stenograph  Methods 
Workshop  (This  will  be  one  element  in  a  Seminar);  Credit  for  entire  Seminar:  Two  Hours 
Northwestern  University,  1914  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Stenograph  Methods 
Seminar;  July  17-28 — Afternoons 

Northern  Michigan  College,  Marquette,  Michigan;  Stenograph  Theory  and  Teaching  Methods; 
June  16 — July  28;  Credit:  Four  Hours 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC.  B-461 
8040  North  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Skokie,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  Stenograph  Machine 
Test  Report. 


present  position. 

school  hame - 

address - 
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A  teachable  office  electric 
at  the  price  of  a  manual. 


Never  before  has  there  been  a 
teaching  typewriter  like  the 
new  Smith-Corona  Compact 
200.  Never  before  a  true 
office  electric  at  the  price  of 
a  manual! 

The  Smith-Corona  Compact 
200  is  a  full-featured  electric 
office  typewriter.  Yet  it's  com¬ 
pact  . . .  just  half  the  bulk  of 
conventional  electrics.  In  one 
compact  package  you  get  a 
teaching  tool  with  a  full-sized 
electric  keyboard... full-sized 
carriage  with  automatic  re¬ 
turn  . . .  automatic  repeats. 
Here  is  everything  you  need 
to  teach  electric  typing  effec¬ 
tively  and  easily.  No  disci¬ 
pline  hazards.  No  frills.  It’s 
simplified! 

Of  course,  it’s  important 
today  to  teach  electric  typing, 
because  modern  business 
calls  for  typists  familiar  with 
electric  machines.  And  in 
school  or  out,  there  is  no  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  more  economi¬ 
cal,  more  efficient  than  the 
new  Smith-Corona  Compact 
200. 

See  this  new  kind  of  teach¬ 
ing  typewriter  at  work  in  your 
classroom.  Just  contact  your 
Smith -Corona  representative 
for  a  demonstration.  And  ask 
about  the  complete  portfolio 
of  teaching  aids  available 
without  obligation. 

BMITH-CORONA  MARCHANT 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


THE  PROBLEM  presented  below  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  appearing  here 
for  the  first  time;  however,  its  author  feels  that  she  may  not  have  made  her¬ 
self  clear  enough  when  she  first  submitted  it  and  that,  in  its  revised  form,  it 
may  evoke  some  helpful  suggestions. 

If  you  have  a  problem— or  a  solution  to  any  problem  that  has  appeared 
in  this  space— by  all  means  send  it  along  to  Problem  Clinic,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (If  you  submit  a 
suggested  solution,  please  enclose  a  carbon  copy.) 

Our  current  Problem  Clinic  contest  is  heading  into  the  home  stretch. 
Remember— for  the  best  problem  submitted  by  April  25,  well  award  a  prize 
of  $10;  for  the  second  best,  $5.  For  the  best  solution  submitted  by  the  same 
date,  the  award  will  be  $25;  for  the  second  best,  $15. 


SOME  TIME  AGO,  I  submitted  a  problem  to  the  Problem  Clinic  dealing 
with  the  attitudes  of  minority  groups  who  consider  themselves  “persecuted” 
by  an  instructor.  In  answer  to  this  problem,  I  received  only  one  suggested 
solution.  It  said,  “Find  out  why  the  students  feel  so.”  I  hope  I  can  clarify 
my  position. 

When  I  previously  presented  the  problem,  I  went  into  detail,  telling 
what  students  of  minority  groups  have  done  in  my  various  classes.  Perhaps 
I  dwelt  too  much  on  the  actions  of  the  students  without  getting  across 
the  emotions  connected  with  these  actions. 

If  I— and  I  believe  this  same  situation  would  apply  to  any  teacher— had 
attended  schools  that  are  in  general  considered  inferior,  then  find  that  I 
am  now  placed  with  students  with  better  backgrounds  than  mine,  I  think 
I  would  feel  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism.  Too,  if  a  teacher  were  con¬ 
stantly  to  tell  me  what  I  was  doing  wrong— whether  she  meant  well  or 
ill  on  her  instructions— I’m  afraid  I  would  soon  feel  defeated,  no  matter 
how  hard  I  worked.  Let  us  take  an  example. 

Assume  that  in  a  shorthand  class  we  have  given  the  student  constant 
practice  on  brief  forms.  Each  day  we  see  mistake  after  mistake,  but  we 
praise  the  student  for  the  outlines  that  are  correct.  Then,  on  a  test  of  brief 
forms,  how  can  we  praise  her  for  what  is  correct  when  she  earns  a  grade 
of  27  per  cent? 

If  we  tell  the  student  she  should  repeat  the  course,  she  feels,  in  many 
cases,  that  she  is  being  pushed  back  because  she  comes  from  a  minority 
group.  Then  are  we  to  pass  her  when  she  has  earned  no  more  than  50 
per  cent  on  any  given  test? 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  I  teach  at  the  college  level.  I  feel  that  if  I 
pass  such  a  student— they  are  certainly  not  plentiful,  but  I  have  them  in 
class  often  enough  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem— I  am  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  trainee  who  cannot  produce  by  any  normal  standards  set  up  by 
industry.  Yet,  if  I  fail  her  it  seems  that  I  am  doing  nothing  but  saying, 
“Co  back  to  the  inferior  type  of  school  from  which  you  came.  You  are  not 
capable  of  doing  the  work  at  this  university.” 

If  anyone  has  any  suggestions,  ideas,  criticisms  or  corrections,  I  certainly 
should  be  very  happy  to  hear  about  them. 

Anonymous 


JANUARY  PROBLEM  1 

MY  PROBLEM  is  what  to  do  with 
students  who  wiU  no  longer  benefit 
from  remaining  in  class— the  few  fail¬ 
ures  who  are  so  hopelessly  lost  that 


no  amount  of  tutoring  or  extra  work 
will  carry  them  through. 

When  I  ask  that  such  students  be 
dropped  from  classes,  my  administra¬ 
tion  agrees,  but  adds,  "We  would  like 
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BESELER 

VU-GRAPH 

o|l*Teaeliuig/ 

Operated  from  the  front  of  a 
fully  lighted  room  the  Vu 
Graph  is  a  teacher’s  “electric 
blackboard.”  Facing  the  class 
at  all  times,  the  teacher  projects 
what  he  writes,  as  he  writes  it. 
A  new  word  appears  on  the 
screen  the  instant  he  says  it 
.  .  .  step  by  step  a  problem  is 
solved  before  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  class  as  he  explains  it. 
Almost  without  effort  the  Vu 
Graph  becomes  his  “right  hand 
of  teaching.” 

To  learn  about  the  sjjecific 
benefits  of  Vu  Graph  Overhead 
Projectors  for  your  school 
write  for  a  free,  “no  obligation” 
demonstration  ...  or  “Vu 
Graph  As  an  Instructional  Aid,” 
a  free,  informative  booklet. 
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to  take  them  out,  but  we  have  no 
place  to  put  them."  In  our  school,  we 
have  a  rule  that  no  one  has  more  than 
one  study  hall.  When  students  are 
dropped,  study  halls  become  over¬ 
crowded  and  students  are  without 
enough  credits  for  graduation. 

I  have  been  toying  with  the  idea 
of  having  a  “swinging"  class— a  class 
in  which  a  unit  of  work  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  nine  weeks.  Students  would 
be  required  to  take  two  of  these  nine- 
week  courses  for  a  fi-unit  credit. 
Students  would  enroll  for  the  semes¬ 
ter  course,  and  dropouts  from  other 
classes  would  be  allowed  to  enter  at 
the  end  of  nine  weeks.  The  regular 
class  would  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  semester;  those  who  entered  at 
the  end  of  the  nine  weeks  would  re¬ 
main  for  an  additional  nine  weeks  in 
the  next  semester.  Also,  the  semester 
failures  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
course  and  continue  through  the  last 
semester. 

Do  you  find  this  idea  fantastic?  If 
not,  what  do  you  think  should  be  the 
nature  of  such  a  course?  Schools  that 
don’t  offer  general  business  could  eas¬ 
ily  work  out  course  content  using  a 
general  business  text.  For  the  school 
that  has  general  business  courses,  the 
course  I  have  in  mind  would  entail 
some  planning.  I  suf^est  nine  weeks 
of  economics  and  “buymanship"  and, 
in  the  other  nine  weeks,  a  smattering 
of  law,  math,  and  spelling. 

1  would  like  your  opinions,  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  ideas  on  material  to  be 
taught.  Colleges  could  plan  workshops 
around  course  content.  How  about  it? 
Publishers,  do  you  see  material  for  a 
new  text?  What  shad  such  a  course 
be  coded?  Or  is  it  just  a  pipe  dream? 
Ruby  Lee  Nelson 
lola  Senior  High  School 
lola,  Kansas 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Miss  Nelson: 

Your  problem  about  what  to  do 
with  failures  in  the  subjects  offered  by 
the  business  department— as  well  as 
meeting  the  challenge  of  failing  stu¬ 
dents  from  other  teaching  areas— 
surely  are  understandable.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  most  commercial  teachers 
have  wondered  just  which  course 
would  be  most  adaptable  for  these 
students,  and  how  we  could  be  most 
helpful  to  them. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the 
majority  of  our  courses  involve  logical 
thinking  and  tfie  ability  to  reach 
standards  as  set  up  by  our  modem 
business  world.  Surely,  no  employer 
will  expect  the  minimum  of  accom¬ 
plishment  from  our  trained  office  em¬ 
ployees,  in  either  the  stenographic  or 
clerical  field.  Shorthand,  oflBce  prac¬ 
tice,  bookkeeping  and  office  typing 


would  not  accommodate  the  students 
who  need  a  portion  of  credit. 

In  our  high  school,  too,  we  had  the 
same  problem— that  of  selecting  a 
course  that  would  accommodate  the 
students  who  desire  to  remain  in 
school,  but  who  have  encountered 
difiBculties.  The  first  step,  I  believe,  is 
to  determine  just  where  the  difficulty 
lies— is  the  student  unable  to  grasp 
the  subject  matter,  or  is  a  personality 
trait  blocking  his  progress?  We  have 
found,  in  many  cases,  that  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  express  himself  has  stopped  the 
student  from  meeting  necessary  re¬ 
quirements;  in  a  few  instances,  the 
student  has  become  “lost”  because  of 
poor  study  habits.  No  matter  what  the 
basic  reason  is  for  the  failure,  we  are 
faced  with  offering  something  for 
everyone  who  desires  an  education. 

Transfers  from  other  schools  also 
need  to  be  steered  into  courses  that 
have  sufficient  flexibility  to  accom¬ 
modate  them.  We  have  found  that 
the  most  flexible  course  in  our  de¬ 
partment  is  general  business— in  that 
it  falls  into  units  that  may  be  entered 
at  almost  any  time.  With  transfers, 
we  usually  have  the  student  join  our 
class  and,  if  he  has  missed  any  part 
of  the  unit  we  are  studying,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reviewing  (independ¬ 
ently  or  with  his  teacher)  the  reading 
he  needs  to  catch  up  with  his  class. 

When  one  reviews  the  content  of 
the  general  business  course,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  every  student  will  gain 
something  that  will  benefit  him  as  a 
citizen.  He  learns  of  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  various  fields  of  work. 
Surely,  the  student  who  has  failed— 
through  some  reason  that  we,  as 
teachers,  must  determine— will  see 
that  there  is  something  that  he,  too, 
can  do. 

Our  greatest  challenge,  I  believe, 
is  to  instill  in  these  failing  students  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  do  a  job  well.  In  our  general  busi¬ 
ness  course  we  have  concentrated, 
first,  on  finding  some  one  thiiig  that 
these  failing  students  can  do.  With 
very  small  successes,  each  one  has 
.  gained  in  his  assurance  that  he  can 
learn. 

A  study  of  the  weaknesses  of  these 
failing  students  revealed  that  their 
greatest  difficulties  were  caused  by 
the  inability  to  read  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  their  inability  to  express 
themselves  in  writing.  Sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  capitalization,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion— these  areas  were  the  trouble¬ 
makers.  Once  these  weaknesses  were 
determined,  we  concentrated  on  re¬ 
medial  reviews— assigned  as  “extra 
jobs”  or  “fun  jobs”  for  work  outside 
class.  The  students  were  required  to 
write  sentences— related  or  unrelated 
to  our  imit  of  study— to  increase  their 
(ContiTMed  on  page  10) 
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Get  this  valuable  lesson  material 
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hensive  secretarial  project  or  test,  prepared  and  published 
for  your  use,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Foundation  for 
Business  Education,  by  Lenox,  the  makers  of  world  famous 
fine  china.  Free  copies  may  be  obtained  by  filling  out  the 
order  coupon  below. 
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office  procedure,  complete  exercises  in  the  following  specific 
subjects  are  included :  centering,  tabulation,  rough  draft¬ 
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PROBLEM  CLINIC 

(Continued  from  ;Mige  6) 

ability  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
writing.  Our  time  inside  the  class¬ 
room  was  reserved  for  studying  the 
material  presented  in  our  textbook. 
At  times,  we  had  silent  reading— to 
grasp  facts  quickly  and  independently; 
sometimes  we  took  turns  reading 
aloud  so  that  everyone  would  gain 
the  basic  information. 

Achievement  on  standard  tests  has 
been  high.  The  only  weaknesses 
noted  were  those  caused  by  reading 
difficulties  and  the  inability  to  read 
rapidly  enough  to  complete  the  re¬ 
quired  material.  If  we  can  step  up 
reading  rates,  we  will  also  raise  the 
grades  on  tests,  I  believe. 

It  is  my  behef  that  the  student 
who  enters  general  business  as  a  fail¬ 
ing  student  will  have  much  useful 
information  to  help  him  as  a  citizen. 
He  will  have  knowledge  that  he  can 
share  with  his  family— including  vari¬ 
ous  tvpes  of  insurance  policies  avail¬ 
able,  costs  of  these  policies,  budgeting 
and  saving,  buying  by  installments, 
benefits  available  through  retirement 
plans  and  Social  Security,  and  many 
other  worthwhile  facts.  With  daily 
gains  in  his  individual  skill,  he  should 
benefit  greatly  from  having  been 
steered  into  this  course. 

Let’s  keep  one  or  two  courses  open 
to  those  who  need  that  credit  for 
graduation.  If  the  class  time  is  spent 
in  learning  worthwhile  information 
and  the  “homework”  assignments  are 
in  the  areas  of  weakness— surely  we 
can  have  everybody  learn  something. 

Another  course  that  can  be 
adapted  to  the  failing  student  is  per¬ 
sonal  typing— in  that  it  emphasizes 
individual  achievement.  'The  variety 
of  ability  in  our  personal  typing  class 
is  amazing— including  the  student 
who  receives  straight  A’s  and  plans  to 
attend  college  and  the  student  who 
can  learn  very  little  in  any  other  area. 

All  in  all,  it’s  a  problem  of  taking 
the  student  where  we  find  him  and 
accomplishing  whatever  we  can.  Let’s 
not  try  to  reach  the  moon— but  it 
could  happen! 

Yours  for  a  quick  solution  to  your 
problem— for  I’ll  be  looking  forward 
to  seeing  the  ANSWER. 

Nancy  Thorson 
New  Berlin  High  School 
New  Berlin,  III. 

JANUARY  PROBLEM  2 

ONE  OF  MY  secretarial  training 
students  is  very  interested  in  reading 
some  fiction  books  about  a  secretary, 
in  order  to  achieve  a  dual  purpose— 
to  fulfill  a  reading  assignment  in 
England  and  at  the  same  time  to  en¬ 
lighten  herself  about  office  work. 
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We  should  appreciate  it  if  some¬ 
one  could  refer  us  to  a  good  hihliog- 
raphy. 

Patsy  A.  Hah  wood 
Otterbfin  (Ind.)  High  School 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Mrs.  Harwood: 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  books  that 
I  have  recomjnended  to  high  school 
and  junior  high  school  girls.  The 
titles  were  originally  given  to  me  by 
various  librarians  who  were  most 
helpful: 

Marcia,  Private  Secretary,  by 
Zillah  K.  MacDonald  (Julian  Mes.sner, 
Inc.,  New  York). 

Long  Way  Around,  by  Esther 
Carlson  (Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
New  York). 

Copy  Kate,  by  Marjory  Hall 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston). 

Jean  Reade  in  Public  Relations,  by 
Pauline  Mandigo  (Dodd,  Mead,  New 
York). 

Forever  Free,  by  Honore  Morrow 
(William  Morrow,  New  York). 

Forty-Seven  Keys,  by  Erick  Berry 
[Aliena  Best]  (Macmillan,  New  York). 

Winter  in  April,  by  Robert  Nathan 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York). 

Washington  Secretary,  by  Alice 
Rogers  Hager  (Julian  Messner,  Inc., 
New  York). 

Confidential  Secretary,  by  Harriett 
H.  Carr  (Macmillan,  New  York). 

White  Collar  Girl,  by  Marjory 
Hall  (Wilfred  Funk,  Inc.,  New  York). 

Foreign  Service  Girl,  by  Robin 
McKown  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York). 

I  hope  some  day  to  write  a  fic¬ 
tional  story  with  a  secretary  as  the 
main  character.  If  anyone  has  come 
across  such  a  piece  of  fiction  that 
has  been  especially  popular  with  stu¬ 
dents,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
hear  about  it. 

Ethel  Hale  Blackledge 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Alton,  Illinois 


LETTER 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  using  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Grubbs’  plan  for  teaching  shorthand 
as  explained  in  this  year’s  issues  of 
Business  Education  World.  I  find 
his  method  effective,  stimulating  and 
interesting  to  teach.  My  18  beginning 
students  are  making  faster  progress 
than  I  have  ever  experienced.  I  look 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  each  new 
issue.  .  .  . 

Sister  M.  Corda,  OSB 

St.  Mary’s  Central  High  School 

Bismarck,  N.  D. 
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The  First  Really  Different  and  Up-to-Date  Machine  Dictation  Program  Offered  in  Years 


Here  is  a  course  that  has  been  planned  and  pre-tested  Send  coupon  today  for  free  information, 
in  every  detail.  Its  professional  manner  of  presentation 

reflects  a  degree  of  perfection  never  attained  before  V  Stenocord  of  America,  Inc. 
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Putting  the  Teaching  Machine  on  Paper 


\1i^OULD  YOU  like  to  leam  how  to  develop  your 
^  ^  own  teaching  machine  on  paper  for  some  topic  that 
you  teach?  This  article  will  show  you  how.  Read  Question 
1  below.  Compose  an  answer.  Then  compare  it  with  the 
correct  answer  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  page.  If  you 
are  right,  you  should  get  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  a  “reward.” 


If  you  are  wrong,  forget  your  answer  and  note  the  correct 
one.  Then  read  Question  2  on  the  following  page,  com¬ 
pose  your  answer  and  turn  the  page  again. 

This  learning  device  is  the  result  of  experimentation 
and  is  patterned  after  the  “teaching  machine”  developed 
at  Harvard  University  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Skiimer. 


Q1 


When  Socrates,  with  young  Greeks  gathered 
about  him,  prodded  them  with  one  question  after 
another,  he  gradually  led  them  to  knowledge  and 


understanding.  In  this  process,  the  young  Creeks 

were  learning  and  Socrates  was  _ _ 

{Turn  page  for  answer) 


Q4 

Q7 


when  Socrates  presented  his  students  with  a 
question  or  a  problem,  he  wanted  them  to  formu¬ 
late  a  response.  He  was  always  careful  to  present 


When  the  students  responded  correctly  to  Socra¬ 
tes’  questions  and  problems,  he  let  them  know 


them  with  a  question  or  problem  to  which  they 
could  make  a/an  _ 


that  they  were  correct  by  advancing  to  the  next 


Q10 


Knowledge  that  your  response  is  correct  is  said  to  fiuTiish  a/an 


for  that  response. 


Q13 


A  student  may  formulate  a  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  problem  on  the  basis  of  facts  or  informa¬ 
tion  he  obtained  from  previous  experience,  from 
reading  or  from  something  he  just  learned  from 


the  teacher.  Before  a  student  can 


he  must 


have  ideas,  facts,  information  on  which  to  base 
his  _ _ 


Q16 


when  the  teacher  uses  the  Socratic  method,  the  student  is  called  on  to  make  many 


Q19 


The  Socratic  method  of  teaching  has  at  least  four 
steps;  (a)  the  presentation,  (b)  the  question  or 
problem,  (c)  the  response  and  (d)  the  rein¬ 


forcement.  Which  of  the  above  is  equivalent  to 
a  glow  of  success?  _ 


nAO  The  steps  you  have  taken  thus  far  by  means  of  Each  minutely  graded  question  in  the  series  you 
questions  have  been  presented  to  you  on  frames,  have  been  reading  is  known  as  a/an _ 


By  means  of  the  Socratic  method,  it  is  possible  to  knowledge,  the  frames  taken  together  form 

to  write  a  series  of  minutely  graded  frames  on  what  is  called  a/an _ _ 

paper.  If  the  series  of  questions  successfully  leads 


When  you  try  your  paper  teaching  machine  on  graded  steps.  If  your  questions  are  not  properly 
a  student,  be  willing  to  let  him  be  the  true  judge  graded,  the  student  will  have  difficulty  in  follow- 
of  whether  or  not  he  can  follow  your  minutely  ing  the  program  and  will  make  many _ 
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Putting  the  Teaching  Machine  on  Paper  (continued) 


A 

1  teaching 

i 

1 

a 

A 

i  response  (answer) 

A7 

question,  problem 

fei:  VfV 

:.:4^  1 

reinforcement 


A13 

respond,  response 

B 

i  A 

responses 


(d)  reinforcement 


paper  teaching  machine 


errors  (mistakes) 
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Teacliing  includes  not  only  the  presentation  of  ing  you  to  supply  answers  to  problems  and  ques- 

knowledge  by  means  of  lectures,  but  also  carry-  tions  here,  I  am  carrying  on  a/an _ with  you. 

ing  on  a  convei-sation  with  the  student.  By  ask- 


Before  Socrates  could  question  his  students,  he  formation  from  which  they  could  formulate  a 
sometimes  had  to  present  them  with  facts  or  in-  _ _ 


If  the  students  did  not  answer  correctly  the  ques-  them  further  until  they  responded 
tions  and  problems  of  Socrates,  he  would  question 


^  .  The  process  of  questioning  students  and  obtain-  ess.  Teaching  by  questioning  is  known  as  the 

m  1  responses  causes  'die  student  to  have  an  ac-  _  method. 

^  *  I  tive,  rather  than _ nart  in  the  leamine  oroc- 


part  in  the  learning  proc- 


_  .  When  a  teacher  uses  the  Socratic  method,  he 
n  I  n  prods  the  student  with  many  questions,  with  the 
^  ■  purpose  of  helping  the  student  develop  knowledge 


and  understanding.  An  important  feature  of  the 
Socratic  method  is  prodding  the  student  with 


Whenever  a  student  makes  a  response,  he  wants  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is 


_  _  _  If  you  have  successfully  reached  this  point,  you 
flyll  have  experienced  a  sample  of  the  Socratic  method 
through  the  use  of  the  paper  teaching  machine. 


Upi'  to  this  point  you  have  made  19  successful 
(we  hope)  responses  through  the  use  of  the 


I 


This  sentenc-e,  including  the  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  you,  is  known  as  a/an 


If  you  want  to  experiment  with  the  writing  of  adjust  the  supplies  account.  A  good  way  to  start 
nOC  frames  for  a  paper  teaching  machine,  select  experimenting  with  the  preparation  of  frames  is 

li|ZP  a  very  limited  topic,  such  as  the  meaning  of  to  choose  a/an _ topic. 

money,  how  to  address  an  envelope  or  how  to 


_  _  _  If  you  are  like  most  persons  who  first  experiment  culties,  will  indicate  where  you  need  to  add  more 

1/H  writing  a  series  of  frames  for  a  paper  teach-  _  to  make  your  pajjer  teaching  machine  ef- 

ing  machine,  your  student,  l>ecause  of  his  diffi-  fective. 
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All 
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A14 
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A17 

correct 
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When  you  teach,  you  not  only  present  informa-  _  with  them;  this  method,  named  after 

tion  to  your  students  but  you  also  carry  on  a/an  Socrates,  is  known  as  the  _  method. 


Frequently,  students  must  obtain  facts  and  in-  questions  and  problems, 
formation  before  they  can  formulate  _  to 


A  student  who  answered  one  of  Socrates’  ques-  knows  his  response  is  correct,  he  obtains  a/ an 

tions  correctly  felt  a  glow  of  success.  Psychologists  _ from  it. 

call  this  glow  a  reinforcement.  When  a  student 


O  Before  the  student  can  respond  to  a  question,  use  to  formulate  a/an 
I4 1  he  must  have  facts  or  information  that  he  can 


An  important  function  of  the  teacher  in  the  Socratic  method  is  to  stimulate  the  student  with 


ni  Q  the  response  is  corrwt,  the  student  feels  a  furnishes  a/an  _  for  the  response. 

I  0  glow  of  success  and  his  knowledge  of  correctness 


The  paper  teaching  machine  (Socratic  method)  sponses  lead  to  the  development  of  knowledge. 

breaks  a  body  of  knowledge  down  into  a  series  The  steps  between  the  questions  must  be  _ 

of  minutely  graded  questions;  the  student’s  re- _ 


no  J  The  paper  teaching  machine  (Socratic  method)  means  of  these  frames,  a/an _ with  you,  the 

is  a  device  that  1  am  using  to  carry  on,  by  reader. 


After  you  have  selected  a  topic,  start  writing  your 
frames  on  4  x  6  cards  in  a  series  of  minutely 
graded  questions,  picturing  in  your  mind  a  typical 
student.  When  you  are  finished,  go  over  the  cards 


and  break  the  steps  down  further,  adding  new 
cards.  Now  you  will  be  ready  to  try  your  machine 
on  a  typical _ 


Experimenting  with  the  paper  teaching  machine 
non  several  advantages:  (1)  It  will  help  you  look 
l|UII  on  your  own  question-answer  procedure  with  a 
fresh  eye.  (2)  You  may  want  to  prepare  one  for 


a  topic  in  one  of  your  classes.  (3)  You  will  pre¬ 
pare  yourself  for  the  development  of  new  teach¬ 
ing  materials  that  teachers  all  over  the  country 
are  now  experimenting  with. 
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Putting  the  Teaching  Machine  on  Paper  (continued) 


NEXT  MONTH,  Doctor  Huffman  will  present  a  subject-matter  program  for  a 
teaching  machine  (paper  version).  The  course  is  one  that  he  has  given  in 
teaching-machine  form — Office  Equipment,  Materials  and  Supplies. 
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Is  Business  Education 
Vocational  Education? 

Let’s  face  it— the  distinction  between  the  two  is  merely  technical 


WILLIAM  SELDEN 

Consultant,  Business  Education 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa 

XT OCATIONAL  education  is  the 
^  preparation  of  students  for  job 
competence.  If  one  accepts  this  def¬ 
inition,  he  would  agree  wholehearted¬ 
ly  that  business  education  is  vocational 
education.  Teaching  shorthand  in  the 
month  of  May  to  students  who  will 
be  using  it  in  the  month  of  June  to 
earn  a  living  is  vocational  education. 
Teaching  bookkeeping  to  a  student 
who  plans  to  keep  the  books  of  his 
father’s  business  is  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  Conan t,  in  an  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January,  1960,  issue  of 
the  American  Vocational  Journal,  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  is  a  mystery  to  the 
outsider  why  instruction  in  auto  me¬ 
chanics  in  a  high  school  is  labeled 
“vocational”  and  instruction  in  ste¬ 
nography  or  office  ‘  machines  is  not. 
From  the  practical  point  of  view,  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  the  purest  type  of 
vocational  education. 


It  is  only  from  the  technical  point 
of  view  that  business  education  is  not 
classified  as  vocational  education. 
This  distinction  between  business  ed¬ 
ucation  and  other  areas  of  vocational 
education  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  and  state  subsidies  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  approved  programs  in  agri- 
cultviral,  distributive,  homemaking  and 
industrial  education. 

Historically,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  National  Society  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Eklucation  endorsed  a  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  and  policies  in 
state  legislation  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  1912  and  that  one  of  these 
principles  was:  “Commercial  educa¬ 
tion  denotes  the  field  of  vocational 
education  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  wage  earner  employed  in  such 
business  and  commercial  pursuits  as 
lx)okkeeping,  stenography,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  clerical  work  and  salesmanship.” 
In  1914,  the  Commission  on  Vocation¬ 
al  Education  indicated  in  its  report 
that  the  work  of  the  bookkeeper,  the 
clerk,  the  stenographer  and  the  typist 


were  some  of  the  common  pursuits  of 
vocational  education. 

In  a  talk  before  the  State  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Vocational  Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  last  April  27,  Dr.  Bruce 
I.  Blackstone,  Specialist,  Office  Educa¬ 
tion,  Division  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  made 
this  statement: 

Vocational  Office  Education  is  a  re¬ 
vitalized  emphasis  by  the  Vocational 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Authority  for  this  program  is  provided 
in  Section  6  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Specifically,  the  Act  authorizes  the  Office 
of  Education  to  make  or  co-operate  with 
other  agencies  in  making  studies,  investi¬ 
gations  and  reports  to  aid  States  in  estab¬ 
lishing  vocational  schools  and  classes  in 
commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  also 
studies  of  problems  of  administration  of 
vocational  schools  and  of  courses  of  study 
and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects  in 
this  field. 

A  brief  review  of  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  program  indicates  that 
in  1917  an  Assistant  Director,  Conuner- 
cial,  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this 
function  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  From 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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Typing  Is 
Good  Therapy 
For  the 
Handicapped 

K.  ELIZABETH  DAVIS 

Sunbeam  School  for  Crippled  Oiildreti 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

'C'  OR  SOME  children,  typing  com- 
petence  may  be  the  only  hope 
they  will  ever  have  of  being  able  to 
write  legibly;  for  others,  it  may  be 
their  first  and  only  means  of  commu¬ 
nication.  Many  of  the  students  at  Sun¬ 
beam  School  for  Crippled  Children  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  fall  into  one  of  these 
categories. 

Sunbeam  School  is  a  special  school 
operated  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  for  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  child.  Because  of  physical  im¬ 
pairment,  some  of  these  children  lack 
sufficient  muscular  control  to  be  able 
to  write;  others  cannot  speak.  For  this 
reason,  Betty  Murphy,  principal  of 
Sunbeam  School,  feels  that  tvping  is 
one  of  the  most  important  skills  these 
children  can  learn. 

The  physical  therapy  department  at 
Sunbeam  uses  typing  as  a  form  of 
therapy  for  muscular  c'o-ordination 
and  for  finger  strengthening  in  the 
case  of  those  children  with  hand  or 
finger  involvement. 


SUSAN,  who  can  control  only  her  neck  muscles,  exemplifies  the  se¬ 
verely  handicapped  child  who  can  hope  for  a  career  through  typing. 


The  speech  therapist  uses  the  type¬ 
writer  as  a  tool  of  expression  for 
those  pupils  who  have  little  or  no 
communication  ability  because  of 
speech  difficulties.  For  example,  Mary 
and  Joan  are  capable  of  very  little 
intelligible  speech,  but  they  can  write 
requests  or  directions  at  the  type¬ 
writer— although  they  have  to  hit  the 
keys  with  a  pencil.  This  achievement 
has  stimulated  them  to  learn  to  spell 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  their 
desires  known. 

Sunbeam  follows  a  twofold  typing 
program.  Since  the  physical  demands 
of  typing  are  not  too  strenuous,  class 
instruction  begins  in  the  seventh  grade 
for  all  pupils.  This  early  training  gives 
them  added  years  of  preparation  for 
a  future  career  involving  typing. 

Using  the  concept  of  typing  as  a 
form  of  therapy  and  a  tool,  the  typing 
department  has  begun  a  long-range 
plan  of  teaching  typing  to  severely 
handicapped  students  of  superior  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  lower  grades.  With  these 


children,  the  teaching  aim  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  its  use  as  a  tool  for  self-expres¬ 
sion.  Individual  instruction  for  those 
pupils  who  need  it  for  purposes  of 
communication  starts  as  soon  as  they 
can  recognize  words.  One  kindergar¬ 
ten  pupil  who  had  little  hope  of  ever 
btung  able  to  write  developed  writing 
readiness  on  the  typewriter. 

As  early  as  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  pupils  adapt  instruction  from 
the  typing  teacher  to  meet  their  partic¬ 
ular  handicap.  Those  pupils  who  have 
full  use  of  all  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  are  taught  the  touch  system. 
The  others— and  this  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  are  learning  to 
type— use  methods  that  may  appear 
to  be  very  unorthodox,  but  which  are 
best  suited  to  their  limited  physical 
abilities. 

Manuals  designed  to  teach  one-hand 
typing  are  available;  however,  since 
many  of  the  children  at  Simbeam  do 
not  have  full  use  of  all  their  fingers 
( Continued  on  page  38 ) 
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ROBERT 


L.  GRUBBS/  University  of  Pittsburgh 


8.  An  Approach  to  Transcription 


'U  VERY  SUMMER,  some  young- 
sters  are  taught  to  swim  by  be¬ 
ing  tossed  into  deep  water.  They 
have  to  swim  or  else!  Millions  more 
however,  learn  to  swim  at  the  other 
end  of  the  pool  under  the  direction 
of  an  instructor  who  teaches  them  to 
stroke,  kick,  breathe  and  use  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Only  when  he  is  con¬ 
fident  that  correct  swimming  habits 
have  been  developed  does  he  allow 
his  students  to  venture  into  deep 
water. 

Both  methods  seem  to  work;  but  I 
doubt  that  you  will  quarrel  about 
which  is  better.  The  essential  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  swimming  instructor 
utilizes  an  approach  to  swimming. 
With  it,  he  helps  his  youngsters  build 
a  strong  foundation  for  swimming,  in 
shallow  water  where  they  can  safely 
learn  to  blend  the  stroking,  kicking, 
breathing  and  common  sense  skills 
into:  sturdy,  dependable  swimming 
pow’er. 

Transcription  is  much  like  swim¬ 
ming.  An  appropriate  blending  of  a 
number  of  different  primary  skills 
must  be  accomplished  before  stu¬ 
dents  can  acquire  dependable  tran¬ 
scription  power.  Some  youngsters 
may  learn  to  transcribe  simply  by 


being  “tossed”  into  your  transcription 
room.  Unfortunately,  most  will  not. 
An  approach  to  transcription,  like  an 
approach  to  swimming,  is  a  big  help 
for  those  who  can’t  “transcribe  or 
else!”  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
therefore,  to  help  you  develop  an 
approach  to  transcription.  If  you  are 
adventurous,  or  if  you  are  not  sure 
that  the  introduction  to  transcription 
you  are  now  employing  is  better,  you 
may  find  it  interesting  to  think  about 
a  transcription-typing  approach  to 
transcription. 

The  Transcription  Semester 

Before  we  can  proceed  with  the 
approach,  however,  we  shall  have  to 
have  a  basic  outline  of  the  semester 
activities.  A  chart,  or  plan,  for  the 
transcription  semester,  including  the 
approach,  is  shown  in  Figure  I.  This 
plan  divides  your  teaching  and  train¬ 
ing  activities  into  three  areas: 

Phase  A  suggests  a  two-pronged 
approach,  emphasizing  typewriting 
and  shorthand.  Its  purpose  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  fortify  the  new  skill, 
transcription-typing,  and  to  gird  each 


student  with  renewed  confidence  in 
his  shorthand  writing  and  reading 
skills.  This  approach  may  consume 
from  three  to  five  weeks. 

Phase  B  follows  your  introductory 
exercises  with  a  transcription  experi¬ 
ences  laboratory  of  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks’  duration  to  cement  correct 
habits  of  transcription  through  busi¬ 
ness  letter  transcribing  activity.  ’The 
transcription  experiences  laboratory 
includes  a  simple-to-complex  se¬ 
quence  of  business  letter  transcribing 
situations  and  a  cycle  of  skill  mainte¬ 
nance  and  testing  activities  in  short¬ 
hand  and  transcription-typing.  Plans 
and  teaching  procedures  for  a  tran¬ 
scription  laboratory  sequence  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  next  month’s 
article. 

Phase  C  is  designed  to  give  your 
students  some  experience  in  the  more 
complex,  problem-solving  types  of 
transcription  activities  that  typical 
stenographers  face  on  their  jobs. 
These  will  include  office-style  dicta¬ 
tion,  multipage  letters  and  letters 
containing  tabular  information.  This 
final  tailoring  phase  of  your  transcrip- 
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FOR  EFFECTIVE  SHORTHAND  TEACHING  (continued) 


tion  course  may  extend  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  depending  upon  how 
rapidly  your  students  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it. 

Transcription-Typing  Approach 

Each  phase  in  the  transcription 
training  program  is  important;  and, 
of  course,  you  will  want  to  plan  care¬ 
fully  for  each.  Since  getting  off  to  a 
right  start  has  a  critical  hearing  on 
later  activities,  however,  your  ap¬ 
proach  merits  first  consideration. 
Whether  you  believe  that  transcrip¬ 
tion  is  a  new  skill  or  whether  you  feel 
that  it  is  merely  a  blend  of  primary 
skills  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and 
English,  one  fact  is  unalterable— your 
students  will  have  had  httle  if  any 
experience  in  typing  from  shorthand 
copy.  You  will  have  to  help  them 
learn  how  to  do  this  and  direct  their 
practice  in  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  quickly  develop  the  same  fluency 
and  continuity  (do  not  confuse  with 
speed)  of  typewriting  that  they 
demonstrate  when  typing  from  print. 

Transcription-typing  is  actually  a 
process  of  transliterating;  that  is,  typ¬ 
ing  in  the  characters  and  spelling  of 


an  alphabet  different  from  the  one 
you  are  reading.  Up  to  this  time, 
your  students  almost  invariably  cop¬ 
ied  from  the  same  alphabet  and 
characters  they  employ  in  typing. 
Everything  they  typed  was  spelled 
correctly  for  them  in  the  copy,  the 
punctuation  was  shown,  capitalization 
was  indicated.  Few  decisions  had  to 
be  made  while  typing:  the  copy  was 
presented  with  decisions  already 
made. 

Decisions  are,  of  course,  part  of 
the  problem  in  typing  from  shorthand 
copy.  Spelling,  capitalization  and 
punctuation  involve  the  typist  in 
choices  he  must  make.  But  they  must 
not  be  time-wasting  interruptions  that 
at  best  destroy  his  typing  continuity 
and  at  worst  interfere  with  his  men¬ 
tal  retention  of  the  sense  of  the  mes¬ 
sage.  To  make  decisions  c-ompetently 
while  typing,  your  students  must  be 
able  to  do  transcription-typing  (trans¬ 
literation)  so  skillfully  that  few  if  any 
of  their  conscious  thought  processes 
need  to  be  involved  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  routines  (rf  responding  to  short¬ 
hand  stimuli.  They  should  have 
sufficient  experience  in  typing  from 


shorthand  copy  that  they  can  devote 
almost  their  entire  conscious  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  the  message  they 
are  transcribing  and  to  anticipating 
the  choices  they  must  make  to  pro¬ 
duce  ac'ceptable  copy  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  damaging,  discouraging  in¬ 
terruptions.  The  purpose  of  your 
transcription-typing  approach  is  there¬ 
fore  to  provide  this  experience  —  to 
help  your  students  learn  to  type  ex¬ 
pertly  from  shorthand  copy. 

Transcription-Typing  Steps 

Teaching  your  students  how  to  do 
transcription-typing  is  easy  if  you 
proceed  ac'cording  to  the  following 
easy-to-complex  steps; 

First,  use  familiar  platcxl  material 
to  initiate  and  cement  correct  tran- 
scription-t>ping  habits. 

Second,  use  unfamiliar  plated  ma¬ 
terial  to  continue  the  development  of 
c'orrect  typing  habits  and  to  introduce 
limited  decision-making  situations. 

Third,  use  self -written  notes  of  pre¬ 
viously  practiced  material  to  accus¬ 
tom  your  students  to  typing  from 
their  own  shorthand  notes. 

Fourth,  use  self-written  notes  of 
new-matter  material  that  is  related 
to  materials  practiced  as  homework 
to  help  your  students  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  making  a  variety  of  tran¬ 
scription  decisions  while  typing  from 
their  own  notes. 

Figure  II  is  a  calendar  of  teaching 
and  transcription- typing  events  for 
the  four-step  sequence  that  you  may 
follow  during  your  three-to-five-week 
approach  to  transcription.  The  calen¬ 
dar  suggests  an  approach  of  five 
weeks’  duration  and  contains  details 
for  21  of  the  24  or  25  class  days  you 
will  normally  have  in  this  interval. 
The  three  or  four  extra  days  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  calendar  may  be 
inserted,  one  at  a  time,  after  any  of 
the  steps  for  review  and  self-evalua¬ 
tion  if  you  feel  that  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  your  students.  It  is  my  behef, 
however,  that  testing  for  the  record 
should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible 
and  not  be  introduced  until  the  work 
of  the  five-week  approach  has  been 
completed. 

As  you  study  the  suggested  calen- 


PHASE  B 


PHASE  C 


Figure  I:  A  SEMESTER  PLAN  FOR  TRANSCRIPTION 

A  THE  APPROACH  (Three  to  Five  Weeks) 

1.  Transcription-typing  (transliteration) 

a.  Familiar  Plated  Materials 

b.  Unfamiliar  Plated  Materials 

c.  Self-written  Notes  of  Practiced  Materials 

d.  Self-written  Notes  of  Related  Materials 

2.  Shorthand  Skillhuflding  and  English  Review 

a.  Shorthand  Theory  and  Principles 

b.  Speed-building  Dictation 

c.  Spelling  and  Punctuation 

TRANSCRHTION-EXPERIENCES  LABORATORY 

'  B  (Nine  to  Ten  Weeks) 

1.  Short  Related  Business  Letters 

2.  Short  Related  Business  Letters,  Carbon  Copies 

3.  Varying  Length  Business  Letters,  Carbon  Copies 

4.  Materials  Handling 

5.  Transcription-Typing  Tricks  of  the  Trade 

6.  Primary  Skills  Maintenance 

TRANSCRIPTION  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

‘  C  (Three  to  Four  Weeks) 

1.  OflBce-style  Dictation 

2.  Multipage  Business  Letters 

3.  Business  Letters  with  Tabulated  Reports 

4.  Manuscripts  and  Speeches 

5.  Minutes  of  Meetings 
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Figure  II: 

FIVE-WEEK  CALENDAR 
FOR 

TRANSCRIPTION-TYPING  APPROACH 


Period  Class  Transcription-Typing 

Homework  Assignment 

STEP  1 

1 

Orientation 

Write  Lesson  1,  GTS* 

2 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  1,  GTS* 

Write  Lesson  2,  GTS 

3 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  2,  GTS 

Write  Lesson  3,  GTS 

4 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  3,  GTS 

Write  Lesson  4,  GTS 

5 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  4,  GTS 

Write  Lesson  5,  GTS 

6 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  5,  GTS 

Write  Lesson  6,  GTS 

STEP  2 

7 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  11,  GTS 

Write  Lesson  7,  GTS 

8 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  12,  GTS 

Write  Lesson  8,  GTS 

9 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  13,  GTS 

Write  Lesson  9,  GTS 

10 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  14,  GTS 

Write  Lesson  10,  GTS 

11 

Plated  notes.  Lesson  15,  GTS 

Write  I.«sson  11,  GTS 

STEP  3 

12 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

11, 

GTS 

Write  l.esson  12,  GTS 

13 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

12, 

GTS 

Write  Lesson  13,  GTS 

14 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

13, 

GTS 

Write  Lesson  14,  GTS 

15 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

14. 

GTS 

Write  l.esson  15,  GTS 

16 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

15, 

GTS 

Write  Lesson  16,  GTS 

STEP  4 

17 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

16, 

TD** 

Write  Lesson  17,  GTS 

18 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

17, 

TD 

Write  Lesson  18,  GTS 

19 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

18, 

TD 

Write  Lesson  19,  GTS 

20 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

19, 

TD 

Write  Lesson  20,  GTS 

21 

Self-written  notes,  dictated  from  Lesson 

20. 

TD 

Write  Lesson  21,  GTS 

• 

Gregg  Transcription  Simplified,  Second  Edition, 

Leslie  and  Zoubek 

>• 

Transcriptum  Dictation,  Leslie  and  Zoubek 

dar  you  will  note  that  it  presumes 
your  students  will  be  using  Gregg 
Transcription  Simplified,  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Although  the  calendar  makes 
specific  references  to  this  text,  it  can 
he  adapted  easily  to  any  of  the  other 
shorthand  transcription  textbooks 
available  (including  one  college-level 
text  in  which  I  have  a  continuing  and 
understandable  interest). 

If  you  have  a  double  transcription 
period,  use  one  period  for  the  short- 
hahd  skill  development  part  of  your 
approach  (discussed  later  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle).  The  five-week  calendar  gov¬ 
erns  the  second  half  of  your  double 
period  in  which  your  concern  is 
teaching  the  new  skill,  transcription¬ 
typing. 

If  you  have  only  a  single  period 
daily  for  transcription,  during  the 
three  to  five  weeks  of  your  approach, 
do  transcription-typing  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  Conduct 
your  shorthand  review  and  skill 
building  sessions  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  each  week.  The  calendar  in 


Figure  II  can  easily  be  adapted  to 
this  or  some  similar  time  arrangement 
of  teaching  and  skill  building  activi¬ 
ties. 

Step  1 

During  the  first  step  in  this  se¬ 
quence  of  skill  building  activities, 
your  students’  textbook  plays  a  dual 
role.  Outside  of  class  it  is  the  source 
of  excellent  plated  shorthand  mate¬ 
rial  for  your  students  to  imitate  and 
copy  in  continuing  their  shorthand 
skill  growth.  In  class,  the  textbook  is 
the  source  of  the  familiar  plated  ma¬ 
terial  you  should  use  for  transcription 
copy  in  beginning  transcription¬ 
typing. 

Each  day,  when  you  are  ready  to 
start  your  trimscription-typing  session, 
have  your  students  read  in  concert 
the  shorthand  plate  (or  plates)  from 
their  homework  practiced  lessons  that 
you  have  chosen  for  them  to  tran¬ 
scribe.  For  example,  suppose  that  last 
night  your  students  read  and  copied 
Lesson  2  of  Gregg  Transcription  Sim¬ 


plified  in  their  homework  notebooks. 
Today,  you  should  use  Lesson  2  in 
class  as  the  source  of  copy  for  tran¬ 
scription-typing.  Letters  13,  14  and 
15  on  pages  24  and  25  would  be 
ideal  for  class  purposes. 

Letter  15  is  the  shortest,  and  it 
may  be  wise  to  begin  with  it.  Have 
your  students  read  it  in  concert  from 
the  textbook  as  many  times  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  that  every  student  in¬ 
stantly  recognizes  every  shorthand 
outline.  Read  it  until  you  feel  that 
students  have  almost  memorized  it. 
Make  certain  that  they  know  how  to 
spell  all  the  words.  Pay  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  homonymic  words,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “wear”  in  Letter  13.  Stress  its 
meaning  as  well  as  its  spelling.  Call 
attention  to  encircled  punctuation  in 
the  plate.  In  .short,  try  to  remove 
every  obstacle  to  typing  fluency  from 
the  copy  except  the  one  with  which 
you  want  your  students  to  cope  — 
making  smooth,  uninterrupted  type¬ 
writing  responses  from  shorthand 
stimuli. 

When  you  are  sure  that  you  have 
smoothed  the  path  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  direct  your  students  to  begin 
typing  from  the  plate.  Have  them  re¬ 
peat  the  transcription  of  Letter  15 
several  times,  striving  each  time  for 
increased  fluency  and  continuity.  Em¬ 
ploy  a  similar  procedure  with  Letters 
13  and  14. 

Do  not  complicate  the  beginning 
transcription-typing  by  having  your 
students  type  any  material  in  letter 
form.  Letter  style  should  be  delayed 
until  your  students  have  achieved 
fluency  in  transcribing  at  the  para¬ 
graph  level.  Instead,  instruct  them  to 
set  the  margin  stops  of  their  type¬ 
writers  for  a  50-space  line  (a  line  of 
10  typewriting  words)  and  transcribe 
in  straight  manuscript  form.  (Re¬ 
member  that  the  typical  business  let¬ 
ter  is  essentially  a  straight-copy, 
manuscript  message  with  a  few  ap¬ 
pendages  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  You  can  work  on  the  append¬ 
ages  later  when  your  students  have 
learned  how  to  type  from  shorthand 
with  accuracy  and  speed.) 

Continue  the  initiation  to  tran¬ 
scription-typing  in  Step  1  through 
Chapter  1,  Lessons  1  to  5  in  Gregg 
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FOR  EFFECTIVE  SHORTHAND  TEACHING  (continued) 


Transcription  Simplified.  Several  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  made  later  for  timing 
the  transcription-typing  in  this  and 
other  initiatory  steps  in  your  ap¬ 
proach. 

Step  2 

As  you  begin  the  second  step,  the 
calendar  in  Figure  II  indicates  that 
your  students  will  be  writing  and 
preparing  the  lessons  in  Chapter  2 
of  their  texts  as  homework.  In  your 
transcription-typing  class,  therefore, 
use  Chapter  3,  Lessons  11  to  15,  as 
your  source  of  unfamiliar  plated  ma¬ 
terial  for  transcription-typing.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  have  your  students  do  their 
transcription-typing  in  manuscript 
form,  vising  a  50-space  line. 

During  this  second  step,  before 
you  direct  the  students  to  transcribe, 
give  them  a  few  seconds  to  read 
each  letter  sflently  to  get  its  meaning 
and  to  locate  spelling  hazards.  Have 
them  consult  the  red  marginal  re¬ 
minders  for  punctuation  rules  and 
spelling  aids.  Before  they  transcribe, 
and  immediately  following  their  si¬ 
lent  reading,  you  may  question  one 
or  two  of  your  students  to  see  if  they 
understand  the  sense  of  the  letter. 
You  might  ask  them  to  explain,  in  a 
sentence  or  two,  the  central  idea  that 
the  dictator  is  expressing.  (Not  un¬ 
derstanding  or  not  caring  enough  to 
try  to  understand  the  heart  of  a  mes¬ 
sage  accounts  for  many  of  the  non¬ 
sense  sentences  that  businessmen 
sometimes  find  in  the  letters  dieir 
stenographers  expect  them  to  sign.) 
When  you  are  certain  that  your  stu¬ 
dents  imderstand  the  communication, 
know  how  to  spell  the  words  and  in¬ 
sert  the  pvmctuation,  let  them  tran¬ 
scribe.  Follow  this  procedure 
throughout  Step  2. 

Step  3 

If  you  follow  the  activities  sched¬ 
uled  in  Figure  II,  you  will  begin  the 
third  step  in  building  transcription¬ 
typing  competence  at  the  time  yoiu- 
students  begin  to  write  Chapter  3, 
Lessons  11  to  15,  as  part  of  their 
homework  preparation.  These  are 
the  lessons,  you  will  remember,  that 
you  used  as  the  imfamiliar  plated 
material  for  transcription-typing  in 


Step  2.  Your  objective  in  the  third 
step  is  to  help  your  students  begin 
the  transfer  to  transcription-typing 
from  their  own  shorthand  notes  with 
minimum  peril  to  their  budding  tran¬ 
scription-typing  skill.  For  their  first 
experience  in  typing  from  self-written 
notes,  therefore,  use  the  letters  in 
Chapter  3,  Lessons  11  to  15,  as  your 
source  of  previously  practiced  famil¬ 
iar  material  to  dictate  to  your  stu¬ 
dents.  These  letters  will  have  been 
written  in  shorthand  as  part  of  the 
previous  night’s  homework  and  will 
have  been  typed  from  plated  copy 
in  transcription-typing  sessions  the 
previous  week. 

On  the  first  day  in  Step  3,  select 
three  or  four  of  the  letters  in  Lesson 
11  to  dictate  to  your  class  at  a  very 
modest  speed,  well  within  the  easy 
command  of  your  students.  Letters  75, 
77  and  79  are  excellent.  Have  the 
students  read  the  letters  in  concert 
from  their  own  notes  before  you  let 
them  transcribe.  Make  certain  they 
are  not  troubled  with  any  spelling 
or  punctuation  uncertainties.  Call  to 
their  attention  the  proper  way  to 
type  the  amounts  of  money  and 
dates  in  Letter  75.  When  you  are 
certain  all  hazards  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  let  them  begin  to  transcribe 
from  their  own  notes  in  manuscript 
form  on  a  50-space  line.  Follow  a 
similar  procedure  for  the  remaining 
lessons  in  Chapter  3  and  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Step  3  of  your  approach. 

Step  4 

Step  4  is  your  final  one  in  initiat¬ 
ing  and  cementing  correct  habits  for 
transcription-typing.  Your  objective 
in  this  stage  is  to  help  your  students 
maintain  satisfactory  transcription¬ 
typing  habits  while  transcribing  from 
self-written  notes  of  new  but  related 
dictation;  that  is,  dictation  of  mate¬ 
rial,  related  to  that  which  your  stu- 
denjts  have  practiced  for  homework 
during  the  previous  evening. 

As  you  begin  this  step,  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  begin  writing  for  home¬ 
work  Lessons  16  to  20  in  Chapter  4. 
The  letters  in  Chapter  4  of  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Dictation,  by  Leslie  and  Zoubek, 
are  related  to  the  letters  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  practicing  in  Chapter 


4  of  Gregg  Transcription  Simplified. 
In  fact,  the  first  three  letters  in  each 
lesson  of  Transcription  Dictation  are 
answers  to  the  first  three  letters  in 
each  lesson  of  your  students’  text¬ 
books.  'This  book  is,  therefore,  an 
ideal  source  of  related  new  matter 
that  you  may  dictate  for  this  fourth 
stage  of  your  approach  as  well  as 
for  the  business-letter  transcription 
work  during  the  remainder  of  the 
semester. 

The  class  procedure  is  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  you  have  employed  in 
each  of  the  first  three  steps.  For 
instance,  on  the  day  when  your  stu¬ 
dents  have  written  Letters  112 
through  116  as  part  of  the  previous 
night’s  homework  preparation,  start 
your  transcription-typing  session  by 
having  them  read  Letter  112  in  con¬ 
cert  from  their  homework  notebooks. 

Then  dictate  Letter  91  on  page 
73  of  Transcription  Dictation  (re¬ 
lated  to  Letter  112)  at  a  very 
modest  rate  for  your  students  to 
record  in  their  class  transcription 
notebooks.  Follow  a  similar  proce¬ 
dure  for  Letters  113  and  114,  dictat¬ 
ing  Letters  92  and  93  in  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Dictation  as  their  answers. 

Before  permitting  your  students  to 
transcribe,  have  them  read  the  tran¬ 
scription  copy  in  concert,  inserting 
encircled  punctuation  in  their  notes 
as  they  read.  Make  sure  they  can 
spell  all  the  words.  Also,  it  is  wise  to 
question  them  to  ensure  that  they 
know  the  sense  or  meaning  of  each 
letter.  When  you  are  satisfied  that 
all  hazards  to  transcription,  except 
those  inherent  in  transliteration,  have 
been  removed,  direct  your  students 
to  begin  transcribing.  Continue  to 
have  your  students  transcribe  in  man¬ 
uscript  form.  Follow  this  procedure 
each  day  that  your  students  are  in 
Step  4  of  your  approach. 

Timing  the  Transcription-Typing 

’The  first  few  transcription  attempts 
in  each  of  the  four  introductory 
transcription  steps  may  be  untimed. 
When  your  students  show  evidence 
of  satisfactory  adjustment  to  what¬ 
ever  kind  of  shorthand  copy  they  are 
employing  in  the  step,  you  may  be- 
( Continued  on  page  27) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE 
SAGA 
OF 
GREGG 
SHORTHAND 

John  Robert  Gregg:  rhe  Man  and  His  Work 

F.  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS 

A  Senes  of  Four  Articles 

3.  The  Infinite  Capacity: 

The  Quest  for  the  Ideal 

Th’  invention  all  admired  and  each,  how  he  system,  his  first  aim  was  simplicity;  but  he  was  faced 

To  be  th'  inventor  miss’d,  so  easy  it  seem’d,  with  difficulties  the  mere  outline  of  which  would  be 

Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought  sufficient  to  daunt  the  majority  of  mature  would-be  in- 
Impossible.  ventors  in  the  art. 

—Milton  In  the  history  of  modem  shorthand  alone,  three  hun¬ 

dred  years  of  evolution,  represented  by  almost  countless 
HE  SHEER  SIMPLICITY  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  both  systems,  lay  behind  him,  each  system  a  challenge  to  the 
to  the  student  and  to  the  expert,  may  give  the  new  inventor,  as  it  was  a  test  of  the  skill  of  its  own. 

impression  that  it  was  as  easy  to  invent  as  it  is  to  learn  Moreover,  behind  that  three  hundred  years  the  practice 

and  practice.  Nothing  could  lie  further  from  the  truth.  of  the  art  stretched  back  to  early  Roman  times  and 

Simplicity  is  the  hallmark  of  genius;  and  genius,  as  the  even  beyond— indeed,  the  actual  origin  of  shorthand  is 

old  adage  tells  us,  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  itself  still  a  matter  of  ccmjecture.  All  down  the  centuries 

pains.  Moreover,  although  genius  does  what  it  must,  it  it  had  been  evolving,  from  the  crude  and  clumsy  efforts 

does  it,  of  necessity,  the  hard  way.  of  the  earliest  experimenters  to  the  more  subtle  and 

The  creative  arts  are  crowded  with  examples.  To  refined  products  of  Gregg’s  own  day. 

give  but  one  instance:  Those  who  have  seen  the  famous  But  even  the  best  of  these  fell  short  of  what  a  short- 

Notebooks  of  Beethoven  are  stmck  by  the  countless  pa-  hand  system  could  and  should  be.  Gregg  knew  this, 

tient  revisions  and  developments  of  his  great  composi-  and  his  self-imposed  task  was  to  attempt  what  others 

tions,  the  alterations  made  even  to  single  notes  and  had  tried  and  failed  to  do:  to  refine  the  art  still  further 

phrases,  testifying  to  the  composer’s  long,  persistent  quest  by  eliminating  existing  faults  and  creating  a  new  and 

for  perfection.  hitherto  imtried  approach. 

When  John  Robert  Gregg,  at  the  amazingly  immature  He  surveyed  the  background,  studying  what  had  al- 

age  of  thirteen,  set  about  planning  his  own  shorthand  ready  been  accomplished  from  the  time  of  Cicero  down 
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through  the  centuries  to  his  own  day.  He  haunted  the 
libraries  and  the  second-hand  bookshops,  collecting  all 
the  material  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  burning  the 
midnight  oil  as  he  pored  over  it.  He  traced  the  slow 
evolution  of  the  art  from  the  earliest  known  system— 
that  of  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro  in  63  B.C.— down  to  the 
foundations  of  modem  shorthand,  laid  by  Timothie  Bright 
in  1588.  He  examined  in  minute  detail  the  products  of 
Bright’s  successors— John  Willis  (1602);  Thomas  Shelton 
(whose  method,  produced  in  1620,  was  used  by  Samuel 
Pepys  in  the  writing  of  his  famous  diary) ;  William  Mason, 
the  greatest  inventor  of  the  seventeCTith  century;  John 
Byrom  (late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cwturies), 
whose  ideas  had  influenced  the  next  hundred  years  of 
shorthand  evolution  .  .  .  and  so  on  down  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

In  all  that  time,  the  number  of  different  systems  was 
legion.  And  running  like  a  golden  thread  through  them 
all  was  the  one  common  denominator— the  quest  for 
simplicity. 

First  Objective:  A  Simpler  Alphabet 

The  first  important  st<;p  in  this  quest  was  toward  less 
complex  forms  for  the  shorthand  alphabet.  (The  alpha¬ 
bets  for  the  earliest  systems  had  consisted  largely  of 
intricate,  compound  characters.)  Next  came  the  trend 
toward  an  easier  method  of  expressing  the  vowels;  then 
the  breaking  away  from  ordinary  spelling  (the  ortho¬ 
graphic  method)  io  the  reproduction  of  the  sounds  of 
the  words— following  what  was  known  as  the  phonetic 
principle. 

Gregg  also  found  that,  in  all  systems  up  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  shorthand  signs  were  geometric 
—i.e.,  based  on  the  segments  of  a  circle.  The  first  attempt 
to  invent  a  shorthand  based  on  the  slope  of  ordinary 
handwriting  was  made  by  Simon  George  Bordley,  whose 
system  was  published  in  1786  when  he  was  already 
eighty  years  old.  This  was  followed  by  others,  notably 
the  nineteenth-century  German  systems  of  Gabelsberger 
and  Stolze.  All  these  were  especially  fascinating  to  young 
Gregg. 

His  own  idea  now  began  to  take  definite  shape— the 
idea  of  inventing  a  system  that  would  follow  the  natural 
lines  of  longhand  writing,  while  eliminating  the  crudities 
and  errors  of  the  earlier  experimenters  in  this  field,  and 
that  would  seek  to  fulfill  the  ideal  of  “a  .single,  simple 
sign  for  a  single,  simple  sound.”  Then  he  came  across 
a  book,  The  History  of  Shorthand  by  one  Thomas  Ander¬ 
son,  in  which  the  author  wrote,  “I  am  persuaded  that 
the  true  progress  of  shorthand— the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulties  surrounding  it— is  to  be  found  in  an  attentive 
study  of  our  ordinary  longhand  writing,”  and  proceeded 
to  lay  down  what  he  called  the  Five  Essentials  of  the 
Ideal  Shorthand  System.  These  five  points  were: 

(1)  The  alphabet  must  include  independent  charac¬ 
ters  for  the  vowels,  which  characters  must  be  adapted 
for  writing  in  union  with  the  forms  for  the  consonants; 
in  other  words,  every  letter  of  the  common  alphabet 
must  have  a  special  and  distinctive  shorthand  mark. 

(2)  The  characters  must  all  be  written  on  one  slope. 

(3)  There  must  be  no  distinction  of  letters  made  thick 
from  letters  made  thin— i.e.,  no  shaded  characters. 

(4)  There  must  lie  only  one  line  of  writing. 


(5)  The  niles  for  abbreviation  must  be  sure,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  few. 

Gregg  knew,  from  his  study  of  the  systems  already 
extant,  that  although  a  few  of  them  included  one  or 
another  of  these  five  desiderata,  none  had  ever  been 
invented  that  contained  them  all.  And  from  that  moment 
he  resolved  to  take  Anderson’s  idea  as  his  model— to 
invent  a  method  that  would  incorporate  all  five  points. 
Indeed,  he  went  further  and  laid  down  for  his  owri 
guidance  what  he  subsequently  called  the  Seven  Basic 
Principles  inherent  in  a  good  shorthand  system.  These 
were: 

(1)  The  system  should  be  based  on  the  ellipse,  or 
oval— i.e.,  on  the  slope  of  longhand. 

(2)  The  system  should  have  curvilinear  motion. 

(3)  Obtuse  angles  should  be  eliminated. 

(4)  Vowels  should  be  joined  to  consonants. 

(5)  Shading  should  be  eliminated. 

(6)  There  should  be  only  one  writing  position— along 
the  line. 

(7)  The  system  should  be  lineal— that  is,  the  writing 
should  run  in  an  easy,  continuous  flow  along  the  line. 

These  Seven  Basic  Principles  not  only  incorporated  the 
Five  Points  of  Anderson’s  Ideal  Shorthand,  they  also 
amplified  them  and  at  the  same  time  made  Gregg’s  task 
so  much  the  more  difficult.  The  construction  of  any  work¬ 
able  shorthand  system  c*ould  never  be  easy;  even  those 
based  on  the  circle  offered  problems  in  plenty,  many  of 
which  still  remain  to  be  solved.  But  when  the  aim  is 
to  restrict  oneself  to  a  purely  elliptical  basis,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  automatically  increased  a  himdredfold. 

A  once-famous  writer  declared  that  shorthand  is  found 
to  depend,  not  on  a  formidable  array  of  marshalled 
hieroglyphics,  but  on  the  active  maneuvering  of  a  few 
selected  signs.  It  was  a  statement  that  >'Oung  Gregg 
was  forced  to  ponder  for  many  long  and  industrious 
hours;  for  his  raw  material  was  restricted  to  the  segments 
of  the  ellipse,  plus  a  dot— a  total  of  only  ten  signs; 


With  nothing  but  these  ten  signs,  he  had  to  fashion 
the  whole  of  his  system— to  provide  the  characters  not 
only  for  the  21  consonants  and  5  vowels  of  the  English 
language,  but  for  all  the  40-odd  shades  of  sound  ex¬ 
pressed  in  speaking  the  language.  It  was  a  task  calling 
for  the  utmost  in  imagination,  inventiveness,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  precision,  and  an  exceptional  power  of  analysis 
and  memory.  And  Gregg  was  then  only  thirteen  years 
old! 

Paradoxically,  his  initial  efforts  were  fired  by  a  desire 
to  emulate  a  certain  Dr.  Thierry-Mieg,  who  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  an  attempt  to  c'onstruct  what  he  called 
“the  rational  shorthand  of  the  future,”  based  exclusively 
on  ordinary  handwriting,  and  had  failed  tragically.  “With 
some  natures,”  Gregg  said,  when  describing  this  aspect- 
of  his  work  many  years  later,  “a  thing  not  achieved  is 
a  thing  to  be  attempted— that  is  the  story  of  almost  every 
step  in  human  progress.  ...  As  an  impressionable,  en¬ 
thusiastic  boy,  I  sympathized  with  Dr.  Thierry-Mieg’s 
long  stniggle  to  invent  something  new  in  shorthand,  be- 
cau.se  I  was  attempting  the  same  thing;  and  it  is  not 


too  much  to  say  that  his  aim  was  a  deciding  factor  in  against  which  he  had  protested  vigorously  but  in 

determining  the  lines  on  which  all  my  experiments  should  vain.  Malone  was  a  much  older  man,  he  had  the  money 

be  made.”  and  the  influence  that  Gregg  lacked,  and  his  ideas  were 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  first  installment  of  this  superimposed  on  Gregg’s,  distorting  the  latter’s  model 

series,  how  young  Gregg  confided  his  ideas  to  the  Glas-  and  resulting  in  a  patchwork  system  that  was  rushed 

gow  school  teacher  Malone,  who  as  a  result  published  through— in  Malone’s  own  name. 

a  system  known  as  Script  Phonography.  This  system,  al-  It  was  a  false  start  and  a  profound  discouragement 

though  it  incorporated  some  of  Gregg’s  ideas,  was  far  to  Gregg,  who  got  nothing  out  of  it.  But  it  was  the  final 

from  achieving  his  real  aim.  For  one  thing,  Malone  had  spur  to  him  to  return  to  his  own  aims  and  ideals,  to 

insisted  on  “collaborating”  with  the  young  author  to  the  renew  his  studies  and  experiments,  and,  ultimately,  to 
extent  of  forcing  Gregg  to  adopt  Sloan-Duployan  Short-  produce  the  system  that  fulfilled  those  ideals, 
hand  as  a  model  and  to  include  shaded  characters,  {Next  month:  The  Achievement  of  the  Ideal) 


Rx  FOR  EFFECTIVE  SHORTHAND  TEACHING  (continued  from  page  24) 


gin  timing  their  writings.  'The  timing 
challenges  should  be  primarily  ac¬ 
curacy  oriented;  that  is,  at  first  have 
them  learn  to  type  for  half-minute 
intervals  with  not  more  than  one 
error  or  so,  then  for  one-minute  in¬ 
tervals  with  not  more  than  one 
error  or  so,  then  two-minute  inter¬ 
vals,  and  so  on. 

Although  you  may  not  feel  that  it 
is  particularly  important,  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  want  to  know  their  tran¬ 
scription  rates.  Show  them,  there¬ 
fore,  how  they  can  compute  their 
transcription  -  words  -  a  -  minute  rate 
(TWAM)  from  their  own  production, 
their  typing  paper.  (There  will  be 
no  stroke  count  in  the  text  materials 
or  in  their  self -written  notes.)  Com¬ 
puting  an  approximate,  but  accurate 
enough,  TWAM  rate  from  the  lines 
they  have  typed  is  easy  to  do  if 
you  instruct  them  to  use  a  50-space 
line  when  transcribing.  This  is  a 
typed  line  of  ten  5-stroke  words; 
and  all  the  student  must  do  to  de¬ 
termine  the  total  number  of  words  he 
has  typed  is  to  count  the  number  of 
lines  and  multiply  by  ten.  If  his 
last  line  of  typing  is  less  than  half 
completed,  you  may  have  him  ignore 
it;  if  it  is  more  than  half  completed, 
let  him  count  it  as  a  full  line.  'The 
TWAM  rate  may  be  computed  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  words 
typed  by  the  number  of  minutes  in 
the  timing,  or  by  multiplying  by  two 
if  the  writing  was  for  half  a  minute. 

Almost  any  timed-writing  device 
tliat  you  could  employ  in  the  t>T>e- 
writing  classroom  may  be  used  in 
transcription-typing  skill  building. 
There  are  several  rather  simple 
typing  routines  that  may  be  used  to 
especially  good  advantage  at  each 
of  the  steps  in  the  easy-to-complex 
sequence  of  the  transcription-typing 
approach.  'They  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  in  next  month’s  article. 


Shorthand  Review 

Your  attention  to  transcription¬ 
typing  habits  during  the  approach  to 
transcription  is  important;  but  zealous 
pursuit  of  continued  growth  in  short¬ 
hand  writing  and  reading  skills  is 
equally  important.  To  learn  to  tran¬ 
scribe  efficiently,  your  students  must 
be  able  to  write  and  read  short¬ 
hand  as  accurately  and  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  your  approach  to  tran¬ 
scription,  therefore,  you  may  quite 
properly  include  a  thorough  short¬ 
hand  review  through  writing  and 
reading  skill  building  activities. 

The  shorthand  part  of  your  tran¬ 
scription  period  might  be  described 
as  a  condensed  version  of  your  sec¬ 
ond  semester  shorthand  course.  Re¬ 
view  brief  forms,  phrases,  abbreviated 
words,  word  endings  and  word  be¬ 
ginnings  through  spirited  chalkboard 
drills.  Help  your  students  restore 
their  writing  speed  reserve  through 
short,  repetitive  dictations  at  accel¬ 
erating  speeds  and  through  the  stair 
step  plan  and  the  one-ii‘.in’''te  skill 
builder  describerl  in  the  sixtii  article 
in  this  series.  Maintain  lively  .thort- 
hand  reading  rates  by  timing  your 
Students  as  they  read  from  the  short¬ 
hand  plates  of  their  texts  and  from 
their  self-written  homework  notes. 

For  homework,  have  your  students 
read  and  write  a  lesson  from  their 
transcription  textbook  each  day. 
Have  them  copy  the  encircled  punc¬ 
tuation  marks  in  their  notes.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  employing  the  red  marginal 
words  were  given  in  an  earlier  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  series.  It  would  be  wise 
to  continue  the  routines  suggested 
through  the  entire  transcription 
semester. 

For  your  class  drill  during  the  ap¬ 
proach,  use  material  selected  from 
your  first  semester  shorthand  book 
and  from  Transcription  Dictation. 
Select  and  prepare  your  word  lists 


for  chalkboard  drill  from  the  first 
semester  book. 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Gregg  Dictation  Simplified, 
you  will  find  the  complete  theory 
word  lists  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson  in  this  book  a  good  source  of 
words  for  reviewing  each  shorthand 
principle.  The  complete  theory  lists 
appearing  in  Business  Teacher  mag¬ 
azine  will  be  helpful  also  in  prepar¬ 
ing  your  chalkboard  drill  lists.  When 
you  are  reviewing  brief  forms,  don’t 
forget  to  include  the  brief-form  deri¬ 
vatives.  If  you  are  making  or  have 
made  derivative  lists  as  suggested  in 
an  earlier  article,  they  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  during  this  re¬ 
view  and  throughout  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  semester. 

To  help  your  students  restore  and 
add  to  their  reserve  of  writing  speed, 
use  new  matter  for  yovu:  classroom 
dictation.  If  your  students  are  using 
Gregg  Transcription  Simplified,  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition,  as  their  text,  you  will 
find  it  very  practical  to  use  Tran¬ 
scription  Dictation  as  your  source  of 
new-matter  skill  building  material. 

It  is  true  that  some  youngsters  can 
learn  to  swim  simply  by  having  been 
tossed  into  the  pool;  and  they  can 
learn  well  enough  with  this  introduc¬ 
tion  to  imjoy  themselves  splashing  in 
the  water  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
the  lifeguard.  But,  they  don’t  have 
to  swim  professionally— they  don’t 
have  to  make  a  living  at  it. 

Your  youngsters  are  preparing  to 
earn  a  living  at  recording  and  tran¬ 
scribing  business  communications. 
Some  can  learn  to  transcribe  merely 
by  having  been  tossed  into  the 
transcription  pool.  Most  carmot.  You 
can  cut  the  number  doomed,  to 
failure  through  an  effective  ap¬ 
proach  to  transcription.  It’s  hard 
work,  but  it’s  worth  the  doing. 
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THUE  CHEERS  FOR  YOU 


ing  to  be  secretaries.  Cone-shaped  skirts  and  mega 
phones  achieve  a  3-D  effect. 


THE  PURPOSE  of  this  display  is  to  furnish  encourage¬ 
ment  and  a  pat  on  the  back  to  those  who  are  prepar 


BULLETIN  BOARDS  FOR 


RUTH  C.  BEEDE 

Leuzinger  High  School 
Lawndale,  Calif. 


WMTED:  AURT  AMD  AllVE 


TEH  MOST-WANTED 

girls 


ing  before  mounting  it  on  construction  paper.  Cap¬ 
tions  explain  '‘wanted"  qualities. 


A  3-D  EFFECT  is  gained  in  this  board  by  tying  a  2- 
inch  length  of  pipe  cleaner  behind  each  cutout  draw¬ 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


LEHEIIS 


NO  A^LAUSE.  HEASE 


I  ALWAYS  TYFE 


THIS  BOARD  points  out  that  typing  beautiful,  mail- 
able  letters  is  an  everyday  task  of  the  secretary  and 


stenographer;  it  also  highlights  the  main  character¬ 
istics  of  ideal  letters. 


SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  CLASS 


TRUE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 


EVERY  DAY  I 


MCtIVI  CMILIII 


and  I’M  GLAD 


ONE  VERSION  of  this  display  was  published  in  the 
February,  1957,  BEW;  however,  I  think  this  board 


is  better  executed.  It  reflects  a  secretary’s  enjoyment 
of  her  varied  duties. 
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IS  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION?  (continued  from  page  19) 


1918  to  1936,  the  program  was  carried 
out,  exploring  both  business  and  dis¬ 
tributive  education  on  a  non-reimbursable 
bnsis.  In  1937,  funds  to  support  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  were  provided  by  the 
Gtorge-Deen  Act.  These  funds  were  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Business  Education 
Service  of  the  Vocational  Division  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  work  in  business  education. 
Between  1936  and  1952,  this  activity  was 
continued,  the  George-Barden  Act  re¬ 
placing  the  George-Deen  Act  in  1946. 
In  1952,  the  business  education  function 
of  th<;  Office  of  Education  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  division.  Late  in  1959, 
the  position  of  Specialist,  Office  E^duca- 
tion  was  estabhshed  by  the  Vocational 
Division,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
Office  Education  field,  therefore,  repre¬ 
sents  a  reactivation  of  a  historically  rec¬ 
ognized  function  of  the  Vocational  Divi¬ 
sion. 

As  indicated,  we  have  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Vocational  Eklucation,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  (USOE),  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  what  is  referred  to  as  office 
education— a  more  descriptive  term 
than  business  education.  For  a  period 
of  approximately  five  years,  the 
USOE  offered  no  services  and  con¬ 
ducted  no  research  in  behalf  of  vo¬ 
cational  business  education.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  state  directors  of 
vocational  education  in  requesting  the 
USOE  to  take  action  on  this  situation, 
a  specialist  was  named  in  this  field. 
It  is  hoped  that  leadership  services  in 
this  area  will  expand  as  finances  be¬ 
come  available. 

On  the  state  level,  the  business  ed- 
ucaticm  supervisory  service  is  in  most 
cases  imder  the  state  director  of  vo¬ 
cational  education.  Evidence  indicates 
that  more  effective  state  supervisory 
service  has  evolved  when  the  business 
education  service  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  this  official.  Whenever  a 
state  department  of  education  has  a 
number  of  business  education  ctirricu- 
lum  guides,  courses  of  study,  and  so 
forth,  we  generally  find  that  they  have 
been  financed  by  state  vocational 
funds.  Whenever  a  state  department 
of  education  reimburses  school  dis¬ 
tricts  with  funds  specifically  ear¬ 
marked  for  co-operative  business  edu¬ 
cation  (work  experience)  programs, 
we  find  that  these  programs  have  been 
financed  by  state  vocational  fimds.  To¬ 
day  approximately  six  states  are  using 
state  vocational  funds  in  the  form  of 
special  reimbursement  to  local  school 
districts  for  business  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

On  the  local  level,  as  on  the  state 
and  Federal  level,  we  do  not  have 


enough  supervisors  to  offer  adequate 
leadership  and  consultative  services. 
However,  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  where  there  is  strong  local  busi¬ 
ness  education  leadership,  there  is 
usually  a  strong  business  education 
program.  The  converse  of  this  is  also 
true. 

We  need  to  work  more  closely  >»ith 
other  vocational  areas,  because  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  help  train  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  enrolled  in  agricultural, 
distributive,  homemaking  and  indus¬ 
trial  education  programs.  Certainly 
students  in  other  vocational  areas  can 
profit  by  taking  one  or  more  of  these 
business  education  subjects:  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  business  law,  general  business, 
principles  of  selling  (salesmansliip) 
and  typewriting. 

Similar  Problems 

Other  vocational  areas  have  inter¬ 
ests  and  problems  almost  identical 
with  ours.  For  instance;  the  neetl  to 
work  with  different  types  of  lay 
groups  in  the  employment  area  is 
imperative.  All  areas  of  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation  have  encountered  difficulty  in 
having  their  students  admitted  to  col¬ 
lege.  They  have  had  a  common  prob¬ 
lem,  too,  in  opening  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  guidance  counselors  and 
school  administrators  leading  to  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  program  of  public 
relations  and  information  that  wiU 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  area  among  the  citizens  of  local 
communities. 

Some  of  the  better  things  we  do 
in  business  education  have  been  pat¬ 
terned  after  methods  pioneered  in 
other  vocational  areas.  Job  instruction 
sheets,  personality  development  scales 
and  rotation  plans,  for  instance,  are 
carbon  copies  of  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques  developed  by  our  colleagues  in 
other  areas  of  vocational  education. 

The  success  of  a  program  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  determined  by  the 
vocational  competence  of  the  students 
who  graduate  from  this  department. 
In  ibe  eyes  of  the  community,  the 
success-or  the  failure— of  an  entire 
school  system  may  be  based  on  the 
work  performance  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  graduated  from  the 
business  education  curriculum.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  note  that  subject- 
matter  ccmtent  and  classroom  practice 
must  be  in  line  with  business  proce¬ 
dures  that  change  to  meet  the  techno¬ 


logic  d  development  of  the  business 
office. 

Although  school  administrators  rec¬ 
ognize  the  uniqueness  of  vocational 
education,  they  are  reluctant  to  grant 
business  education  adequate  assist¬ 
ance.  The  acceptance  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
program  of  vocational  education  would 
enable  the  administrator  to  face  real¬ 
istically  the  problem  of  spac'e  (layout), 
effective  supervision  that  would  result 
in  better  teaching  methods,  job  place¬ 
ment,  subject  and  time  standardization 
and  uniform  employee  acceptance. 
This  recognition  of  the  vceational  na¬ 
ture  of  business  education  would  re¬ 
sult  in  an  adjustment  to  realistic  class 
size  similar  to  acceptable  standards 
for  other  types  of  vocational  training. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  business 
education  may  attain  aceepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  wage  earning  skill  as  a  termi¬ 
nal  education  program  leading  to  ce- 
cupational  competence  that  is  geared 
to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  our 
economy. 

Business  education's  contribution  to 
the  area  of  general  education  falls 
short  of  the  contributions  of  some  of 
the  other  fields  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  Ours  is  a  contribution  to  econom¬ 
ic  literacy,  an  important  aspect  of 
education  that  95  per  cent  of  high 
school  graduates  lack.  Industrial  arts 
contributes  to  mechanical  literacy, 
homemaking  to  family-relations  liter¬ 
acy,  and  so  forth. 

The  only  reason  for  the  existence 
of  most  business  teachers  is  their  func¬ 
tion  as  vcx:ational  teachers,  and  the 
type  of  education  they  are  engaged  in 
is,  as  already  indicated,  the  purest 
type  of  vcxiational  education.  Teach¬ 
ing  practical-arts  business  education 
subjects  such  as  business  law  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  business  education  program.  I 
would  be  the  fiirst  to  admit  that  this 
is  not  as  it  should  be;  we  need  to  do 
much  more  to  give  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people  the  economic  compe¬ 
tence  necessary  to  function  effectively 
in  a  complex  economic  society. 

I  have  not  written  this  article  with 
the  idea  of  widening  a  split  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist  between  general  and 
vocational  education;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  one  must  c'omplement 
and  supplement  the  other.  Instead,  I 
have  attempted  to  bring  business  edu¬ 
cation  into  its  proper  perspective. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 

Course  Offerings7  Conferences  and  Workshops 


OUR  ANNUAL  Summer  School  Directory  is  in  two  parts:  (1)  Course  offerings 
(beginning  below)  and  (2)  Conferences  and  workshops  (beginning  on  page 
35). 

All  courses  listed  here  carry  graduate  credit.  The  summaries  give:  (1)  the 
name  and  address  of  each  school;  (2)  inclusive  dates  of  the  terms  (short  ses¬ 
sions  generally  mean  special  workshops  or  clinics  rather  than  complete 
courses);  (3)  the  names  of  persons  in  charge  of  matriculation  and  in  charge 
of  the  business  education  program  (if  only  one  name  appears,  it  is  the  latter); 
and  (4)  letters  and  numbers  referring  to  the  “Key  to  Course  Offerings”  (see 
below). 

This  information  is  presented  only  as  a  general  guide.  If  a  particular  list¬ 
ing  interests  you,  please  write  to  the  school  for  further  information. 


COURSE  OFFERINGS 


ALABAMA 

Aububn  University,  Auburn.  June 
12-August  24  (also  two  terms:  June 
12-July  17;  July  18-August  24).  Dr. 
J.  Curtis  Hall.  6,  11,  12,  18 

University  of  Alabama,  Univer¬ 
sity.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  12; 
July  13-August  18.  M.  L.  Roberts; 
Dr.  Wilson  Ashby.  M,  1,  13,  16,  -j- 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  C6llege,  Flagstaff. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  4:  July  17- 
August  18.  Dr.  Rexer  Benidt.  W, 
11,  + 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  15;  July 


17-August  19.  Dr.  Donald  J.  Tate. 
M,  W,  11,  15,  17,  -f 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  Twc 
terms:  June  12-July  15;  July  17- 
August  19.  Dr.  H.  J.  Langen.  M,  D, 
W,  4,  5,  -f 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College. 
Conway.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  7; 
July  10-August  13.  Dr.  A.  E.  Bur¬ 
dick;  Dr.  D.  W.  Blackburn.  M,  3,  16, 
18,  + 

CALIFORNIA 

Chico  State  Qm^lege,  Chico.  June 
19-July  28.  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries;  Dr. 
Robert  I.  Place.  M,  W,  16,  18,  + 


Key  to  Course  Offerings 


M  .  Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Doctor's  degree  program 

C  .  ConfererKe  to  be  held 

W . Workshop  in  Business  Education 

1  .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  ...  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  . Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  . . . .  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  .  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  . .  (jcneral  Business  Subjects,  Methods  in 

12  .  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

13  . Administration  and/or  Supervision 

14  .  (Suidance  in  Business  Education 

15  . .  Co-operative  Work- Experience  Course 

16  . .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

17  .  Tests  and  Measurements 

18  .  Thesis,  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

4-  .  And  other  graduate  courses 


Fresno  State  College,  Fresno. 
June  12-July  21.  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Spencer;  Dr.  McKee  Fisk.  M,  W,  8, 
10,  12,  15,  18,  + 
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14-25.  Dr.  William  C.  Lang;  Dr. 
Lloyd  V.  Douglas.  M,  5,  -|- 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  June 
14-August  9.  Dean  E.  T.  Peterson; 
Dr.  Wmiarn  J.  Masson.  M,  D,  W,  2, 
4,  13,  18,  -f 


George  Pepperdine  College,  Los 
Angeles.  Two  terms:  June  19-July  28; 
July  31-August  5.  J.  D.  Fenn.  5,  16, 
+ 

Sacramento  State  College,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  June  19-July  28.  Dr.  Willard 
Thompson.  M,  W,  12 

San  Diego  State  College,  San 
Diego.  June  26- August  4.  Le  Roy  A. 
Pemberton.  M,  W,  12,  18 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San 
Francisco.  June  26- August  4.  Dean 
Raymond  N.  Doyle;  Dr.  William  L. 
Winnett  M,  W,  1,  3,  13,  18,  -f 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose. 
Two  terms:  June  26-August  4;  Aug¬ 
ust  7-September  1.  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Swanson.  M,  3,  11,  13,  16,  18,  -f 

Uni\ersity  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles.  Two  terms:  June 
19-July  28;  July  31-  August  25.  John 
Steinbaugh;  Dr.  William  C.  Him- 
street.  M,  D,  C,  2,  15,  18,  + 

COLORADO 

Adams  State  College,  Alamosa. 
June  12-August  18.  Robert  Showalter; 
Dr.  R.  E.  Wick.  M,  16,  18,  + 

Colorado  State  College,  Greeley. 
June  12-22  (presession);  June  26- 
August  18.  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Hansen. 
M,  D,  W,  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  12,  17,  18,  -f 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Two  terms:  June  16-July  21;  July 
24-August  26.  Helen  B.  Borland.  M, 
D,  W,  3,  5,  6,  13,  16,  18,  -f 

University  of  Denver,  Denver. 
Two  terms:  June  19-July  21;  July 
24-August  18.  Dr.  Arden  Olson;  Dr. 
John  E.  Binnion.  M,  D,  C,  W,  2,  4, 
6,  15,  16,  18 

Western  State  College  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Gunnison.  Two  terms:  June 
12-July  7;  July  10- August  4.  Dr.  D. 
H.  Cummins;  Dr.  H.  E.  Binford.  M, 
W,  2,  4,  16,  -f 

CONNECTICUT 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
July  3-August  4.  Dr.  Dean  R.  Mals- 
bary.  M,  C,  3,  16,  -f- 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Catholic  University  of 
.America.  July  3-August  11.  Sister 
M.  Alexius  Wagner.  M,  W,  1,  4,  14, 
16,  18,  + 

FLORIDA 

Florida  State  University,  Talla¬ 
hassee.  Dr.  M.  W.  Kenna;  Dr.  J. 
Frank  Dame.  M,  13,  18,  -j- 


University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
June  20-August  12.  R.  S.  Johnson; 
Dr.  John  H.  Moorman.  M,  D,  W,  3, 
11 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  State  College  for 
Women,  Milledgeville.  Two  terms: 
June  12-July  20;  July  24-August  17. 
Dr.  T.  E.  Smith;  Dr.  Donald  Fuller. 
M,  6,  11 

ILLINOIS 

Easter.n  Illinois  University,  Char¬ 
leston.  Jime  5-August  11.  Dr.  James  F. 
Giffin.  M,  W,  1,  2,  5,  6,  16,  18,  -f 

Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal.  June  19-August  11;  August 
14-September  1  (postsession).  Dr. 
Lewis  R.  ToU.  M,  W,  9,  11,  + 

Northern  Illinois  University,  De- 
Kalb.  June  19-August  11;  August 
14-25.  (postsession).  Dr.  Damon 
Reach;  Dr.  Lyle  Maxwell.  M,  C,  W, 
2,  3,  16,  17,  18,  -+- 

Northwestern  University,  Evan¬ 
ston.  June  27-August  5;  August  7- 
25  (postsession).  Dr.  Russell  N. 
Cansler.  M,  D,  C,  W,  11,  13,  15,  16, 
17 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale.  June  19-August  11.  Dean 
Raymond  H.  Dey;  Dr.  Harves  Rahe. 
M,  1,  11,  16,  + 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  June 
19-August  12.  Dr.  Arnold  Condon. 
M,  D,  C,  W,  2,  4,  8,  12,  -f 

Western  Illinois  University,  Ma¬ 
comb.  Two  terms:  June  12-July  14; 
July  17-August  18.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Ferguson.  M,  11,  14,  18  -j- 

INDIANA 

Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie.  Two  terms:  June  12-July 
14;  July  17-August  18.  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Bell.  M,  W,  1,  3,  6,  8,  11,  17, 
18,  -j- 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute.  Two  terms:  June  13- 
July  18;  July  19-August  23.  Dr. 
James  H.  Ringer;  Dr.  Paul  F.  Muse. 
M,  1,  5,  11,  13,  -f 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
May  31-June  14  (presession);  June 
14-August  11;  August  11-26  (post¬ 
session).  Dr.  Robert  Richey;  Dr.  Elvin 
S.  Eyster,  M,  D,  C,  2,  3,  4,  16,  18,  -f 

lOWA 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Ce¬ 
dar  Falls.  June  19-August  11;  August 


KANSAS 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Jime  7-August  8.  Dr.  Paul 
Dixon;  Dr.  Rail  J.  Thomas.  M,  7,  16, 
18,  + 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  15; 
July  17-August  26.  Dr.  Dixon  Smith; 
Dr.  R.  B.  RusseU.  M,  W,  1,  2,  3,  5, 
6,  9,  12,  15,  16,  18,  4- 

KENTUCKY 

Eastern  KENTucrv  State  College, 
Richmond.  June  12-August  4.  Dean 
W.  J.  Moore.  M,  2,  3,  -f- 

Morehead  State  College,  More- 
head.  June  12-August  4.  L.  A.  Fair; 
Ross  C.  Anderson.  3,  11, 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing¬ 
ton.  June  19-August  11.  Dean  Charles 
Elton;  Dr.  Vernon  A.  Musselman. 
M,  D,  C,  W,  5,  11,  16,  18,  -f 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine,  Orono.  July  10- 
August  18.  Frank  W.  Myers;  Miss 
Regis  A.  Horace.  M,  3,  11,  13 

MARYUND 

University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  June  24-August  4.  Dr.  Arthur 
S.  Patrick.  M,  D,  W,  3,  13,  16 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Two 
terms:  May  29-July  8;  July  10-Aug- 
ust  19.  Three- week  courses:  May  29- 
June  17;  June  19-July  8.  Lester  I. 

Key  to  Course  Offerings 


M  .  Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Doctor’s  degree  program 

C  .  Conference  to  be  held 

W .  Workshop  in  Business  Education 

1  .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shortharxi,  Methods  in 

5  . .  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  .  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  _  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  .  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  . .  General  Business  Subjects,  Methods  in 

12  .  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

13  .  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

14  .  Guidance  in  Business  Education 

15  . .  Co-op)erative  Work-Experience  Course 

16  . .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

17  .  Tests  and  Measurements 

18  .  Thesis,  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

.4-  .  And  other  graduate  courses 
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Sluder.  M,  D,  C.  1,  2,  4,  8,  10,  11, 

12,  13,  17,  4- 

MICHIGAN 

Eastern  Michigan  University, 
Ypsilanti.  June  21-July  30.  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley  Jex;  Dr.  J.  M.  Robinson.  3,  -\- 
Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing.  Two  terms:  June  21-July  26; 
July  27-September  1.  Dr.  Peter  G. 
Haines.  M,  D,  W,  5,  6,  16,  17,  18,  4- 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 
June  26-August  4.  Dr.  Arlinghaus; 
Dr.  George  E.  Martin.  M,  2,  4,  14, 
16 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
June  26-August  18.  Dr.  J.  M.  Trytten; 
Dr.  F.  W.  Lanham.  M,  D,  3,  5,  8,  12, 

13.  15,  18 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit. 
June  26-August  4.  Dr.  Joseph  Hill;  Dr. 
Fred  S.  Cook.  M,  W,  15 
Western  Michigan  University, 
Kalamazoo.  June  19-July  28.  Clayton 
Maus;  George  K.  Cooper.  M,  1,  12 

MINNESOTA 

Mankato  State  College,  Mankato. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  18;  July  18- 
August  22.  Donald  L.  Henderson;  Dr. 
Morgan  I.  Thomas.  M,  W,  1,  4, 

St.  Cloud  State  College,  St.  Cloud. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  21;  July  21- 
August  25.  Dr.  Clair  E.  Daggett.  M, 

3,  10,  4- 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Two  terms:  June  12-July  15; 
July  18-August  19.  Warren  Meyer; 
Dr.  Raymond  Price.  M,  D,  W,  6,  9, 

11.  16,  4- 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi,  University 
(Oxford).  Two  terms:  June  8-July  14; 
July  17-August  18.  Dr.  A.  J.  Law¬ 
rence.  M,  D,  W,  1,  16,  17,  18,  4“ 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missouri  State  College, 
Warrensburg.  June  8-August  18.  Dr. 
Lucas  Sterne,  M,  3,  16,  18,  4" 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Maryville.  June  12- August  9. 
Dr.  S.  Surrey.  M,  W,  -j- 
Universtty  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
June  12-August  4.  Dean  L.  G.  Town¬ 
send;  Miss  Merea  Williams.  M,  D,  7, 

14.  4- 

MONTANA 

Montana  State  University,  Mis¬ 
soula.  June  12-July  14  (five  weeks); 
June  12-August  18  (ten  weeks).  Dean 
E.  A.  Atkinson.  2,  8 


First  time  in  North  Carolina  .  .  . 

SUMMER  METHODS 
CONFERENCE  FOR 
BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Co-Sponsored  by 

East  Carolina  College  and  Gregg  Pullishing  Division, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

WBBK  OF  JUNE  26 

A  one-wcdc  conference  featuring  illustrated  lectures,  group  discussions, 
and  demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids — aaively  led  by  experts 
in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Howard  L  Newhouse 
GREGG  NOTEHAND— Howard  L  Newhouse 
TYPEWRITING  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS— Alan  C.  Lloyd 
BOOKKEEPING  AND  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE— Gilbert  Kahn 

This  methods  conference  is  similar  to  the  famous  Gregg  Conference  held 
annually  at  Northwestern  University.'  For  complete  details  including  regis¬ 
tration  fee,  living  accommodations,  and  entertainment — write  to: 

Dr.  James  L.  White 
East  Carolina  College 
East  Fifth  Street 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 


SUMMER  METHODS 
CONFERENCE  FOR 
DUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Co-Sponsored  by 

University  of  Southern  California  and 
Gregg  Publishing  Division, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

WEEK  OF  JUNE  19 

A  special  one-week  conference  featuring  illustrated  lectures,  group 
discussions,  and  demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids— actively 
and  energetically  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Louis  A.  Leslie 
CRECC  NOTEHAND— Louis  A.  Leslie 
BOOKKEEPING— M.  Herbert  Freeman 
TYPEWRITING  AND  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE— John  L.  Rowe 

This  methods  conference  is  similar  to  the  famous  Gregg  Conference 
held  annually  at  Northwestern  University.  For  complete  details,  write 
to: 

Dr.  William  C.  Himstreet, 

School  of  Business,  University  of  Southern  California, 

University  Park,  Los  Angeles  7,  California 


APRIL,  1961 
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NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
June  12-August  4;  August  8-25  (post- 
session).  Dr.  F.  W.  House.  M,  D,  C, 
7,  12,  16,  -J- 

NEVADA 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  June 
12-23  (presession);  June  26- August  4; 
August  21-25  (postsession).  I>r.  Jack 
Shirley;  Dr.  Edward  M.  Vietti.  -J- 

NEW  JERSEY 

Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair.  June  26-August  4.  Prof. 
Horace  J.  Sheppard;  Dr.  M.  Herbert 
Freeman.  M  16,  -J- 
Rider  College,  Trenton.  June  26- 
August  4.  Dr.  Carl  B.  Zoemer.  M, 
W,  12,  13,  17,  18 

NEW  MEXICO" 

New  Mexico  Highlands  Univer¬ 
sity,  Las  Vegas.  June  12-August  18 
(also  two  terms:  June  12-July  14; 
July  17-August  18).  Dr.  John  S. 
Johnson;  Dr.  Robert  T.  Tussing.  M, 
W,  4,  13,  + 

New  Mexico  Western  College,  Sil¬ 
ver  City.  May  29-June  9  (  presession ) ; 


June  12-August  4;  August  7-18  (post¬ 
session).  Dr.  Donald  S.  Overturf;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Lincoln.  M,  -|- 

NEW  YORK 

The  College  of  Saint  Rose,  Al¬ 
bany.  June  26-August  5.  Sister  Be- 
nita;  Sister  Genevieve  Louise.  M,  13, 
16,  18,  + 

Hunter  College,  New  York.  June 
30-August  12.  Dr.  James  R.  Meehan; 
Dr.  Estelle  Popham.  M,  W 
New  York  University,  New  York. 
June  6-30  (presession);  July  5- August 
11;  August  14-September  8  (postses¬ 
sion).  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne.  M,  D, 
C,  W,  1.  2.  4,  9,  11,  16,  18,  -f 

State  University  of  New  York,  Al¬ 
bany.  Begins  July  3.  Dr.  Edgar  Flin- 
ton;  Dr.  Milton  C.  Olson.  M,  W,  7,  9, 
13,  16,  18 

Syracuse  University.  Syracuse.  July 
5-August  11.  Dr.  Carroll  A.  Nolan. 
M,  D.  W,  16,  18,  + 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York.  Presession:  June 
26-30.  Regular:  July  3-August  11. 
Specials:  July  3-21;  July  24-August 
11;  July  27;  July  31-August  11.  Dr. 
Mary  Ellen  Oliverio.  M,  D,  W,  1,  2, 
4,  6,  12,  15,  18,  -f 


Key  to  Course  Offerings 


M  .  Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Doctor’s  degree  program 

C  .  Ccxiference  to  be  held 

.  Workshop  in  Business  Education 

1  .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  . . .  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  (Dffice  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  .  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  _  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  .  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  . .  Cleneral  Business  Subjects,  Methods  in 

12  .  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

13  .  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

14  .  Guidance  in  Business  Education 

15  ..  Co-operative  Work-Experience  Course 

16  . .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

17  .  Tests  and  Measurements 

18  .  Thesis,  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

.  And  other  graduate  courses 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

E.-vst  Carolina  College,  Greenville. 
June  5-July  12.  Dr.  John  Home;  Dr. 
E.  R.  Browning.  M,  C,  W,  1,  2,  3, 

5,  + 

Woman’s  College,  Greensboro.  June 
9-August  4.  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Howe; 
Dr.  Vance  T.  Littlejohn.  M,  W,  1,  5, 
12,  15,  17,  -f 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks.  June  13-August  5.  Dean  C.  J. 
Hamre;  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe.  M,  D,  C, 
1,  2,  4,  8,  13,  16,  17,  18,  -(- 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green.  Two  terms:  June  12- 
July  18;  July  20-August  24.  Glenn 
Van  Wormer;  Dr.  Mearl  R.  Guthrie. 
M,  W,  10,  4- 

Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Two 
terms:  June  20-July  23;  July  25- Au¬ 
gust  27.  Dr.  Charles  Atkinson;  Dr. 
Elizabeth  M.  Lewis,  M,  C,  18,  -(- 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
June  19-August  25.  Dr.  Inez  Wells. 
M,  D,  2,  3,  6,  11,  13,  18 

Unist.rsity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Two  terms:  June  16-July  21; 
July  22-August  25.  Dr.  Harold  Leith. 
M,  D,  + 

Western  Resers'e  Unis'ERSTTY,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Two  terms:  June  19-July  28; 
July  31-September  1.  Dr.  Wesley  A. 
Erhe.  W,  -f 

OKUHOMA 

Central  State  C>oli.ege,  Edmond. 
June  5-July  28.  Don  Jessup;  Dr.  Mil- 
ton  Bast.  M,  3,  16,  18,  -|- 


SUMMER  METHODS  CONFERENCE  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Co-Sponsored  by 

Northwestern  University  and  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

WEEK  OF  AUGUST  7 

One-week  conference  at  the  C'hkago  campus  featuring  illustrated  lectures, 
group  discussions,  and  demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids — actively 
led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Charles  E.  Zoubek 
GREGG  NOTEHAND— Charles  E.  Zoubek 
TYPEWRITIN(3— John  L.  Rowe 
BOOKKEEPING — M.  Herbert  Freeman 
GENERAL  BUSINESS — Vernon  A.  Musselman 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to: 

Dr.  Rtttscll  N.  Cantler 
Northwestern  University 
School  of  EducoHon 
1914  Sheridan  Road 
Evanston.  Illinois 
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Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water.  June  5-August  4.  Dr.  R.  A. 
Lowry.  M,  D,  C,  W,  1,  2,  4,  9,  12,  18, 
+ 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
June  6-August  6.  Dr.  Pete  Kyle  Mc¬ 
Carter;  Dr.  Gerald  A.  Porter.  M,  D, 
W,  4,  5,  7,  12,  16,  18,  H- 

OREGON 

Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis. 
June  19-August  11.  Dr.  Franklin 
Zeran;  Dr.  Ted  Yerian.  M,  D,  C,  W, 
1.  5,  18,  -f 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Catherine  M.  Jones.  M,  W 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
June  26-August  4.  Dr.  M.  Adele 
Frisbie.  M,  D,  W,  18 

University  of  Pittsl'urgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  June  12-23  (workshop);  June 
26-August  4  (regular).  Vicrs  Adams; 
Dr.  George  W.  Anderson.  M,  D,  W, 

3,  6,  13,  16 

TENNESSEE 

George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville.  Two  terms: 
June  12-July  15;  July  17-August  18. 
Dr.  Theodore  Woodward.  M,  C,  1,  2, 

4,  11,  12,  13,  18,  4- 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
May  31-June  10  (pre.session);  June 

12- July  18;  July  19-August  25.  Dr. 
George  A.  Wagoner.  M,  D,  W,  16, 
17.  + 

TEXAS 

East  Texas  State  College,  Com¬ 
merce.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  14; 
July  17-August  25.  John  S.  Windel; 
Dr.  Elton  D.  Johnson.  M,  16,  18,  -j- 

North  Texas  State  College,  Den¬ 
ton.  Two  terms:  June  17-July  15; 
July  18-August  24.  Dr.  Alex  Dickie; 
Dr.  Vernon  V.  Payne,  M,  D,  C,  W, 
16, + 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Huntsville.  Two  terms:  June 
5-July  14;  July  17-August  25.  Dean 
Reed  Lindsey;  Dr.  Jean  D.  Neal.  M, 

4- 

Texas  Technological  College, 
Lubbock.  June  5-July  13.  Dr.  William 
R.  Pasewark.  M,  1,  18 

University  of  Houston,  Houston. 
Two  terms:  June  5-July  17;  July  18- 
August  25.  Dr.  Carlos  K.  Hayden.  M, 
D,  C,  1,  11,  16,  18 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  June 

13-  August  17.  Byron  Shipp;  Dr.  Fa- 
bom  Etier.  M,  D,  W,  3,  16,  -f- 


West  Texas  State  College,  Can¬ 
yon.  Two  terms:  May  30-July  7;  July 
11-August  7.  Dr.  C.  C.  Callarman.  M, 
W,  1,  11,  16,  4- 

UTAH 

Utah  State  University,  Logan. 
Jime  12-23  (workshop);  June  19-July 
21;  July  24- August  25.  Dr.  Gene 
Jacobsen;  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Foster,  M, 
W,  1,  4,  5,  12,  18,  + 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond  Professional  Institute, 
Richmond.  Jime  19-July  28;  July  31- 
August  18  (postsession).  Dr.  Kenneth 
Zimmer.  M 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg.  June  15-July  22.  Dr. 
Harry  Huffman.  M,  C,  W,  6,  8,  16, 
18.  4- 


WASHINGTON 

Eastern  Washington  College  of 
Education,  Cheney.  June  19-August 
4;  August  7-18  (postsession).  Dr.  J. 
W.  Chatbum;  Dr.  Robert  F.  Bender. 
M,  3,  7,  4- 

Western  Washington  College  of 
Education,  Bellingham.  June  19-July 
28  (six  weeks);  June  19-August  18 
(nine  weeks).  Dr.  J.  Allan  Ross;  Dr. 
H.  O.  Palmer.  M,  3,  16,  4- 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Marshall  College,  Huntington. 
Two  terms:  June  5-July  14;  July  17- 
August  19.  Dr.  A.  E.  Harris.  M,  3,  4" 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
June  19-August  11.  Dr.  A.  H.  Adolf- 
son;  Dr.  Russell  J.  Hosier,  M,  D,  C, 
3,  16,  18,  4- 


CONFERENCES  AND  WORKSHOPS 


ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  College,  Flagstaff. 
Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting,  June  19-30. 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 
Workshop  in  Economic  Education, 
June  19-30.  Workshop  in  Distributive 
Education,  August  14-19. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  Eco¬ 
nomic  Workshop,  June  12-28. 

CALIFORNIA 

Chico  State  College,  Chico.  Work¬ 
shop  in  Business  Education,  June  19- 
30. 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno. 
Workshop  in  Business  Education  — 
Automation  and  Data  Processing,  Au¬ 
gust  14-25. 

Sacramento  State  College,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Salesmanship  and  Retailing 
Workshop,  June  19-July  7.  Skills 
Workshop:  Review  of  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  content  and  methods  in 
typewriting,  shorthand  and  business 
machines,  July  10-28. 

San  Diego  State  College,  San 
Diego.  Workshop  in  Typewriting, 
June  26-July  7.  Workshop  in  Secre¬ 
tarial  Practice,  July  10-July  21.  Work¬ 
shop  in  Bookkeeping,  July  24-August 
4. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San 
Francisco.  Workshop  in  Instructional 
Aids  for  Business  Teachers,  June  19- 


23.  Workshop  in  Critical  Issues  in 
Business  Education,  June  19-23. 
Workshop  in  Business  Teaching,  Au¬ 
gust  7-25. 

University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles.  Gregg  Methods 
Conference,  June  19-23. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  College,  Greeley. 
Analysis  of  Shorthand  Systems,  June 
12-22.  Developing  Economic  Under¬ 
standings  Through  Business  Classes, 
June  12-22. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Workshop  in  Business  Education: 
General  Problems,  June  19-July  21. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver. 
Notehand  Conference,  June  26. 
Workshop  in  Office  Management, 
June  19-July  21.  Workshop  in  Family 
Finance,  June  19-July  21. 

Western  State  College  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Gunnismi.  Business  Education 
Workshop:  Business  Communications, 
Automation,  June  12-23. 

CONNECTICUT 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
Business  Education  Institute,  July  5- 
7  (a  conference  clinic). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Catholic  University’  of  .\merica, 
IBM  Workshop,  July  11-13. 
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FLORIDA 

Unu’Ehsity  of  Flobida,  Gainesville. 
Family  Finance  Workshop,  June  19- 
July  28. 

ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Illinois  University,  Char¬ 
leston.  Family  Finance  Workshop, 
June  12-July  7. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal.  Duplicating  Skills  for  Teach¬ 
ers  (clinics),  June  12-16  and  Septem¬ 
ber  4-8. 

Norther.n  Illinois  University,  De- 
Kalb.  Business  Education  Conference, 
July  12.  Workshop  in  Methods  of 
Teaching  Business  Subjects:  type¬ 
writing,  machines,  August  14-25. 

Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton.  Business  Education  Conference, 
July  14.  Gregg  Methods  Conference 
for  Business  Teachers,  August  7-11. 
Stenograph  Methods  Seminar,  June 

12- July  7. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Conference  on  Curriculum  and  Short¬ 
hand,  July  17-18.  Economic  Educa¬ 
tion  Workshop,  July  17-August  12. 

INDIANA 

Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie.  Workshop  in  Business  Eklu- 
cation,  June  12-July  14. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Business  Education  Conference,  July 
5-7. 

IOWA 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Business  Education  Workshop,  June 
26-30. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.  Workshop  in  Issues  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  June  12-30. 

KENTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Business  Education  Conference,  July 

13- 14.  Workshop  in  Modem  Teach¬ 
ing  Aids,  June  20-July  18. 

MARYUND 

University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  Clerical  OflSce  Practice  Work¬ 
shop,  June  26-July  7.  Family  Finance 
Workshop,  June  26-August  4. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill.  Na¬ 
tional  Biennial  Institute  for  Business 
Educators  (sponsored  by  the  North¬ 
east  Unit  of  the  Catholic  BEA),  June 

14- 22. 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Techniques  and  Devices  for 
the  Modem  Age,  August  2. 


MICHIGAN 

Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing.  Workshop  in  Family  Fi¬ 
nance,  June  21-July  26. 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit. 
Notehand  and  Shorthand  Workshop, 
June  26-30.  General  Business  Work¬ 
shop,  July  3-7.  Office  Machines  Work¬ 
shop,  July  10-14.  Bookkeeping  Work¬ 
shop,  July  17-21.  Typing  Workshop, 
July  24-28.  Distributive  Workshop, 
July  31-August  4. 

MINNESOTA 

Mankato  State  College,  Mankato. 
Workshop  in  Economics  and  Business 
Education,  August  3. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Workshop  in  Improving  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Practices  in  Distributive 
Education,  July  17-August  12. 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi,  Univer¬ 
sity.  Business  Education  Seminar 
(workshop),  June  12-June  24. 

MISSOURI 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Maryville.  Workshop  in  Adult 
Education,  June  12-23. 

NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Business  Education  Conference,  June 
22-23. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rider  College,  Trenton.  Workshop 
in  Business  Education,  June  26- 
August  4. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University, 
Las  Vegas.  Workshop:  Introduction 
to  Data  Processing,  June  12-July  14. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albu¬ 
querque.  Workshop  in  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting, 
June  5-9.  Workshop  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Problems,  June  12-16. 

NEW  YORK 

Hunter  College,  New  York.  Work¬ 
shop  in  Business  Education,  June  30- 
July  12. 

New  York  University,  New  York. 
Business  Education  Conference,  July 
27.  Workshop  in  Business  Education, 
July  5- August  11.  Workshop  in  Type¬ 
writing,  July  5- August  11.  Workshop 
in  Improvement  of  Instmction  in 
Bookkeeping,  etc.,  July  5- August  11. 
Workshop  in  Office  Practice,  July  5- 
August  11. 


State  University  of  New  York, 
Albany.  Economic  Education  Work¬ 
shop,  August  14-25. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 
Workshop  in  the  Teaching  of  Type¬ 
writing,  July  5-August  11.  Workshop 
in  Principles  of  Data  Processing  for 
Business  Education  Teachers,  July  5- 
August  11. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York.  Work  Conference 
on  the  Resources  of  the  Financial 
World  for  the  Teacher,  June  26-30. 
Work  Conference  for  Educational 
Secretaries,  August  14-18. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

East  Carolina  College,  Greenville. 
Gregg  Summer  Methods  Conference 
for  Business  Teachers,  June  26-30. 
Secretarial  Science  Workshop,  June 
5-16.  Typewriting  Workshop,  June 

26- July  7.  Bookkeeping  Workshop, 
June  26-July  7.  Basic  Business  Work¬ 
shop,  June  26-July  7. 

Woman’s  College,  Greensboro. 
Typewriting  Workshop,  June  9-22. 
Clerical  Practice  Worl«hop,  July  24- 
August  4. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks.  World  Institute  on  the 
Teaching  of  Typewriting,  July  5-7. 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green.  Workshop  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Education  for  Teachers,  July 
20-August  2. 

Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Conference,  June 

27- 29. 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  Community  Resources 
Workshop,  June  19-July  28. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water.  Business  Education  Conference 
(date  to  be  announced).  Economic 
Education  Workshop,  June  5-9. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor¬ 
man.  Workshop  in  Education  for 
Family  Finance,  June  26-August  4. 

OREGON 

Oregon  State  University,  Corval¬ 
lis.  Shorthand  and  Secretarial  Prac¬ 
tice  Workshop,  June  19-30.  New- 
Teacher  Problem  Clinic,  July  10-21. 
Economic  Workshop  for  Business 
Teachers,  July  10-21.  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Educational  Secretaries 
Convention  and  Institute,  July  20-28. 

llNivEasiTY  OF  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Workshop  in  Current  Trends  and 
Procedures  in  Typewriting  Instruc- 
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Hon,  June  19-30,  Workshop  in  Cur¬ 
rent  Issues  and  Trends  in  Business 
Education,  July  3-14.  Workshop  in 
Current  Trends  and  Procedures  in 
Ofiice  PracHce  Instruction,  July  17- 
28. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
Experimental  Workshop  in  Gregg 
Notehand,  June  26-August  4. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Workshop:  Methodology  for 
the  60’s,  June  12-June  23.  Workshop: 
Theory  and  Teaching  Methods  for 
Stenograph  Machine  Shorthand,  June 
12-23. 

TENNESSEE 

George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville.  Business  Eklu- 
cation  Conference,  June  30-July  1. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville.  Workshop  in  Teaching  of  Cleri¬ 
cal  Practice,  May  21-June  10.  Work¬ 
shop  in  Teaching  of  TypewriHng, 
June  12-June  28.  Workshop  in  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Shorthand,  June  20-July  18. 

North  Texas  State  College,  Den¬ 
ton.  Business  Education  Conference, 
June  30-July  1.  Workshop  in  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping, 
June  7-24.  Workshop  in  Improvement 
of  InstrucHon  in  Clerical-Secretarial 
Practice,  June  27-July  15. 

University  of  Texas,  AusHn.  Busi¬ 
ness  Eklucation  Workshop,  June  12-23, 

West  Texas  State  College,  Can¬ 
yon.  Workshop:  Gregg  Notehand 
(morning),  Controlled  Reader  (after¬ 
noon),  June  13. 

UTAH 

Utah  State  University,  Logan. 
Gregg  Notehand  Workshop,  April 
22.  Business  Education  Workshop: 
The  Place  of  the  Skilled  Subjects  in 
the  High  School  Business  Program, 
June  12-23. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg.  Conference:  Pointing 
Business  Education  at  the  Mind  as 
Well  as  the  Hand,  July  6-7.  Work¬ 
shop:  Short  Course  for  Shorthand 
Teachers,  June  19-July  1. 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Business  EducaHon  InsHtute,  July  13- 
14. 

Eastern  Illinois  University 
Charleston.  Workshop:  EducaHon  in 
Family  Finance,  June  12-JuIy  7. 


mCHARD  A.  HOrFMANN 

PLACER  JOINT  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUBURN,  CALIF. 


I  had  completed  writing  last  month’s 
article  and  was  wondering  what  the  reaction  would  be  to  my  advocating 
a  failing  grade  for  careless  proofreading.  1  knew  that  some  of  you  would 
disagree  with  this  and  even  thought  of  omitHng  it.  But,  just  before  I  mailed 
the  manuscript,  my  posiHon  was  reinforced  by  a  letter  I  received.  1  knew 
then  I  could  not  renege  on  my  stand. 

The  letter  was  from  the  New  York  headquarters  of  a  nationally  known 
company.  While  reading  it,  I  was  startled  to  see  the  word  “mial”  instead 
of  “mail,”  Then  1  saw  a  second  misspelled  word;  when  1  discovered  a  third, 

I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  1  also  noHced  that  my  nanje  was  misspelled 
twice.  At  this  point  I  took  out  my  trusty  red  pencil. 

The  next  day  I  showed  the  letter  to  my  transcription  class.  I  had  circled 
twenty  errors,  including  strikeovers,  incorrect  capitalizaHon,  poor  squeezing, 
dirty  type,  poor  erasing  and  smudges.  I  again  told  my  class  why  I  was  so 
adamant  about  these  errors,  as  well  as  spelling.  Then  I  posted  the  letter  and 
instructed  them  to  look  it  over  very  carefully,  from  top  to  bottom.  They 
had  15  minutes  to  do  this.  They  discassed  it,  checked  the  errors  and  pointed 
out  other  items  to  each  other. 

Then  I  asked  them  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  company? 

What  is  its  cable  address? 

What  color  is  the  staHonery? 

What  words  were  misspelled? 

How  many  and  what  kind  of  other  errors  were  there? 

Did  the  “boss”  sign  the  letter? 

If  not,  who  did  and  how  could  they  tell? 

Should  I  send  it  back  to  the  “boss”  so  that  he  could  see  the  kind  of  work 
his  stenographer  does? 

Did  they  think  she  sent  out  many  letters  transcribed  this  way,  and 
should  she  get  paid  for  this  kind  of  work? 

The  answers  were  interesting.  More  than  half  the  students  remem¬ 
bered  the  company’s  name;  none  got  the  cable  address;  most  thought  the 
paper  was  white  (it  was  clearly  not  white  when  compared  to  another  letter 
that  was  posted  next  to  it) ;  all  remembered  the  misspelled  words;  and  each 
got  a  fair  percentage  of  the  errors.  They  were  not  sure  who  signed  the 
letter  (it  did  not  appear  to  be  the  dictator).  All  except  one  said  that  I 
should  send  the  letter  back.  Their  excuses  for  the  stenographer  were  sym- 
patheHc  and  interesting;  I  felt  they  were  really  putting  themselves  in  her 
place  on  this  question.  But  most  said  that  she  should  not  get  paid  for  this 
kind  of  work  and  some  even  said  she  should  be  fired. 

The  letter  sparked  a  profitable  discussion  of  some  interesting  and  useful 
points:  How  could  a  stenographer  do  such  work  and  sHll  keep  her  job? 
Why  am  I  so  strict  if  this  is  the  type  of  work  that  is  done  in  some  oflBces? 
Was  this  person  poorly  trained?  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  adequately  trained 
office  workers  in  New  York?  What  impression  would  this  letter  give  the 
recipient?  Would  it  be  risky  to  send  orders  to  a  company  like  this  one?  Was 
this  a  last-minute  hurry-up  job?  Was  the  stenographer  ill?  Did  she  just  not 
care?  Should  we  overlook  it? 

Check  some  of  your  correspondence.  You  may  find  a  letter  that  will  help 
you  make  your  students  realize  they  cannot  get  passing  grades  for  careless 
work.  When  your  students  see  a  poorly  transcribed  letter,  they  will  under¬ 
stand  why  you  will  accept  nothing  but  their  best  work.  There  is  no  better 
example  to  point  up  the  need  for  careful  proofreading. 
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Speed  chart.  A  chart  for  determining  gross  words  a  minute  for  any 
amount  of  time  has  been  developed  by  Ellis  J.  Jones.  The  chart  can  be  used 
for  production  work  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  transcription  classes. 
One  to  four  copies  cost  50  cents  each;  five  or  more,  45  cents  each.  Send 
your  order  to  Ellis  J.  Jones,  Department  of  Business  Education,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Merchandise  information.  The  Vocational  Education  department  of 
Indiana  University  has  prepared  a  manual.  Merchandise  Information,  which 
will  interest  distributive  ^ucation  co-ordinators.  The  manual  consists  of 
19  chapters,  which  include  a  source  list  of  merchandise  information  and 
information  concerning  dyes,  textiles,  linen,  wool,  silk,  rayon  and  acetate. 
Dacron,  cotton,  leather,  wood,  paper,  cosmetics,  jewelry  and  silverware, 
ceramics  and  glass,  plastics,  and  canned  goods.  Each  chapter  contains  a  list 
of  instructional  materials  and  a  test  with  a  key.  Send  $2  for  your  copy 
to  Earl  P.  Tregilgus,  Vocational  Education  Department,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Money  filmstrip.  An  excellent  filmstrip.  Money:  Functions  and  Forms, 
has  b^n  prepared  by  the  American  Express  Co.  It  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  of  social  studies,  economics  and  history  for  a  visual  aid 
on  mtmey  and  banking  and  will  be  of  value  in  an  introductory  lesson  or  a 
review.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  filmstrip  commentary.  To  obtain  a  free  copy, 
write  Audio  Visual  School  Service,  386  Park  Ave.,  So.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Thrift  materials.  Several  thrift  booklets  have  been  released  by  the 
National  Thrift  Committee,  121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Titles 
of  interest:  Budget  Ideas  for  Youth  (8  cents).  Thrift— the  American  Way 
(6  cents).  Budgets  Are  What  You  Make  Them  (8  cents).  The  Men  on 
Your  Money  (10  cents)  and  Spend  Your  Way  to  More  Money  (10  cents). 
Write  for  information  about  their  educational  packet  and  quantity  prices. 

Money  management.  What  Are  You  Worth?,  a  guide  for  family  money 
management  by  Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  contains  basic  records  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  family  budget.  The  guide  may  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  Morse,  Department  of  Family  Economics,  Kansas  State 
College,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  for  35  cents. 

TV  typing.  Touch  and  Type,  a  manual  developed  for  use  in  the  teaching 
of  typewriting  by  television,  is  based  in  part  on  20th  Century  Typewriting. 
Many  illustrations  on  the  parts  of  the  letter,  basic  letter  styles,  letter  place¬ 
ment  and  punctuation  can  be  adapted  to  any  beginning  typewriting  course. 
For  further  information,  write  to  Harriet  H.  Withers,  TV  Typing  Instructor, 
Dade  County  Junior  College,  1895  Northwest  95  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

Advertising  career.  Information  on  a  career  in  advertising.  Jobs  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Questions  and  Answers  About  Advertising,  are  available  free 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  Research,  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  655  Madison  Avenue,  N^w  York  21,  N.Y. 

Insurance  handbook.  Two  publications  of  the  Insurance  Information 
Institute,  60  John  Street,  New  York  37,  N.  Y.,  are  available  free  of  charge 
in  classroom  quantities  to  college  professors.  Films  about  Property,  Casualty 
and  Surety  Insurance  is  a  reference  guide  to  16  mm.  and  35  mm.  films  and 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 

on  either  hand,  even  such  courses  of 
study  are  not  adequate.  The  typing 
teacher  must  adapt  manuals  for  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils. 

In  such  cases,  the  pupils  themsc*lves 
provide  the  greatest  aid  in  guiding 
the  teacher  to  find  the  technique  best 
suited  to  them.  For  example,  Sally  is 
a  mentally  superior  child  who  is  so 
severely  palsied  that  her  left  thumb  is 
the  only  digit  she  can  control  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  use  for  typing.  She  dis¬ 
covered  that,  if  she  braced  the  palm 
of  her  left  hand  against  the  cowl  of 
the  typewriter,  she  could  learn  to  type. 
Sally's  intellectual  drive  overcame  the 
eflFort  required  for  her  to  type  in  this 
way,  and  she  can  now  do  all  her 
homework  on  the  typewriter.  She  can 
also  write  business  letters  and  tables 
with  such  proficiency  that,  by  the  time 
she  has  finished  high  school,  she  will 
be  able  to  qualify  for  a  secretarial 
job. 

When  we  begin  typing  instruction 
for  one  of  these  children  with  multiple 
handicaps,  we  always  call  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  therapist  for  consultation.  To¬ 
gether,  the  typing  teacher  and  the 
therapist  decide  the  best  typing  posi¬ 
tion  for  each  child  in  the  light  of  his 
physical  disability.  The  therapist  also 
provides  the  professional  knowledge  to 
determine  whether  the  child  has  suffi¬ 
cient  muscular  strength  to  make  it 
advisable  to  use  several  fingers  of  each 
hand,  or  whether  it  is  preferable  to 
concentrate  on  one-hand  typing.  In 
addition,  the  therapist  suggests  and 
improvises  appliances  to  bring  typing 
skill  within  range  of  the  child’s  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Judy,  who  had  weak  neck  muscles 
that  necessitated  her  wearing  a  neck 
brace,  benefited  from  such  counseling. 
Since  the  fingers  of  l)oth  her  hands 
were  about  equal  in  strength  and 
dexterity,  the  therapist  sugge.sted  that 
she  concentrate  her  training  on  the 
hand  opposite  to  the  direction  in 
which  her  head  involuntarily  leaned. 
As  a  result,  she  was  receiving  physi¬ 
cal  therapy  benefits  while  she  typed. 

Susan  was  a  severely  spastic  child 
of  superior  intelligence  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  frustration  because  of  her 
lack  of  ability  to  communicate.  She 
kept  up  with  her  class  assignments, 
but  she  could  not  recite  or  do  the 
written  work  because  of  speech  and 
muscular  involvement.  The  physical 
therapist  helped  to  devise  a  tool  that 
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made  it  possible  for  her  to  type. 
(See  photo  on  page  20.)  In  the 
front  piece  of  an  ordinary  f(X)tball 
helmet,  a  metal  plate  was  affixed, 
from  the  center  of  which  extended  a 
tube  receptacle  at  a  40-degree  angle. 
A  knurled  screw  held  a  pencil  in 
position  as  a  stylus.^  With  this  ap¬ 
paratus,  Susan  is  now  able  to  do  all 
her  school  homework  and  type  per¬ 
fect  business  letters,  manuscripts  and 
tables  on  an  electric  typewriter.  The 
only  two  operations  she  cannot  man¬ 
age  by  herself  are  the  setting  of  the 
margin  and  tab  stops,  because  the 
only  acting  muscles  she  can  control 
are  her  neck  muscles.  If  a  typewriter 
is  ever  built  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  typist  to  perform  these  op¬ 
erations  with  a  key,  Susan  will  be 
completely  self-sufficient  in  her  typing. 
She  is  now  a  well-adjusted,  cheerful 
little  girl  with  great  hope  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  her  future. 

Still  another  typing  technique  that 
is  best  suited  to  a  specific  handicap 
is  the  one  used  by  Fred  and  Tom.  Both 
are  badly  spastic,  and  they  have 
found  that  they  can  type  best  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  pencil  clenched  in  their  fists 
and  touching  the  keys  of  their  electric 
typewriter  with  it. 

The  goals  in  the  teaching  program 
for  the  handicapped  person  must  be 
geared  to  the  purpose  for  which  he 
is  learning  typewriting.  With  some 
who  have  sufficient  muscular  strength 
and  co-ordination,  speed  in  typing 
can  be  approached  gradually.  In  all 
instances,  accuracy  in  copy  is  the 

standard  required  by  the  typing 

teacher.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
must  struggle  greatly  in  order  to  hit 
one  correct  letter,  the  teacher  must 
insist  that  they  improve  in  their  ac¬ 
curacy.  In  even  the  most  serious 

cases,  the  error  incidence  can  be  re¬ 
duced.  There  is  a  therapeutic  result, 
also— the  constant  practice  brings 

about  a  definite  improvement  in  mus¬ 
cular  control. 

The  IBM  Corporation  is  a  large 
company  with  a  big  heart  for  handi¬ 
capped  people.  To  such  people  all 
over  the  world,  IBM  will  sell  type¬ 
writers  for  their  trade-in  value.  The 
only  requirement  is  that,  when  re¬ 
questing  a  machine,  the  person  pre- 


1  This  device  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Guilford  and  Son  Brace  Shop,  7420  Car¬ 
negie  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  should 
be  custom-fitted  for  each  person  who 
needs  it,  because  the  angle  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  t\>be  varies  with  each  wearer, 
depending  on  his  height. 
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filmstrips  on  insurance  subjects.  Casualty  Insurance  Handbook  supplies  in¬ 
formation  on  casualty  insurance  and  contains  comprehensive  data  on  such 
subjects  as  the  distribution  of  the  premium  dollar,  factors  influencing  rate 
changes  and  safe  driver  insurance  plans. 

Consumer  credit.  Two  new  pamphlets.  Consumer  Credit  Facts  for  You 
(30  cents),  which  explains  the  use  of  credit,  and  Small  Loan  Laws  (35 
cents),  which  presents  a  picture  of  small  loan  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  are  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio, 

Checkwriting  manual.  Write  on  your  school  letterhead  and  send  $1  to 
the  Business  Protective  Association,  617  S.  W.  31  Street,  Oklahoma  City 
9,  Okla.,  for  a  manual  of  safe  checkwriting  techniques.  The  illustrations 
contain  many  suggestions  for  bulletin  boards  suitable  for  use  in  basic  busi¬ 
ness  classes. 

Typewriting  methods.  Royal  McBee  Corp.  has  just  published  Electric 
Typing  Methods  for  the  Teacher,  a  guide  to  effective  typewriting  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  booklet  includes  basic  principles  for  teaching  the  beginning  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  electric  or  transferring  him  from  the  manual  to  the  electric. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  School  Typewriter  Depart¬ 
ment,  Royal  McBee  Corp.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  bibliography.  Books  for  the  Advertising  and  Marketing  Man 
is  a  complete  classifi^  bibliography,  with  supplement,  covering  books 
published  through  July  1,  1958,  It  is  available  for  $2.50  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  Research,  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  655 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Grade  twins.  If  you  are  interested  in  marking  your  students’  papers  with 
clever  grading  stamps,  you  will  find  that  these  “Grade  Twins,”  one  a  smiling 
face,  the  other  a  frowning  one,  will  add  individuahty  to  your  papers. 
Students  will  love  them.  The  set  is  $1  from  Kelart  Vending  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
45701,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  A  catalog  describing  other  rubber-stamp 
teaching  aids  is  also  available. 

Federal  Reserve.  A  well-illustrated  primer  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Keeping  Your  Money  Healthy,  is  free  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  New  York  45,  N.Y.  This  booklet  was  first  recommended  to  me 
by  a  speaker  on  money  management  from  an  investment  company  at 
a  professional  meeting  last  fall. 

Typing  kit.  A  new  free  office  typing  kit  has  recently  been  prepared  for 
teachers  by  Remington  Rand  Division,  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  315  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  It  contains  useful  materials  for  improving  your 
teaching  of  typewTiting,  including  a  booklet.  Methods  of  Teaching  Electric 
Typing,  by  Philip  S.  Pepe. 

Accounting  materials.  Write  to  Paul  H.  Walgenbach,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wis.,  for  a  complete  list  of 
publications  prepared  by  the  American  Accounting  Association.  Several 
excellent  monographs  are  available  that  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
college  accounting  instructors. 

Stenographic  bibliography.  A  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in 
Stenographic-Secretarial  Training  and  Work  Reported  Prior  to  1959, 
compiled  by  Harves  Rahe,  is  provided  free  by  the  Secretarial  and  Business 
Education  Department  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Ill., 
as  a  service  to  business  teacher  education. 
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Paging  Sylvia  Porter!  I’d  like  to  give  her 
an  orchid.  Just  about  the  best  public  relations  job  I’ve  seen  for  business 
education  (as  well  as  all  phases  of  vocational  training)  appeared  in  her 
column,  “Your  Money’s  Worth,”  recently.  Probably  many  of  you  read  it, 
then  said  to  yourselves,  “Therel  Those  facts  and  figures  ought  to  help 
convince  a  lot  of  folks  that  it’s  high  time  we  got  ofl[  this  science,  math, 
college-prep  curriculum  emphasis  and  got  back  to  taking  a  realistic  look 
at  the  need  to  educate  all  the  children  of  all  the  people— and  to  provide  for 
their  varying  needs.” 

The  figures  that  Miss  Porter  quoted  were  certainly  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  that  we’ve  failed  to  fit  the  education  to  the  ne^s  of  the  individual 
in  a  great  many  instances.  “Great  many”  is  an  understatement.  Educa¬ 
tionally,  we’ve  missed  the  boat  on  millions.  Listen  to  this: 

Today  the  unemployment  rate  among  young,  unskilled  Americans  is  by 
far  die  highest  of  any  group  of  unemployed.  Three  out  of  every  ten  of 
om  vast  numbers  of  unemployed  are  under  25  years  of  age.  And  the  im- 
employment  rate  among  those  who  drop  out  of  high  school  before  getting  a 
diploma  is  double  that  among  high  school  graduates.  We  have  millions  of 
young  people  whom  we’ve  failed  to  educate  sufiRciently  to  earn  a  living. 


More  startling  is  the  prediction  that  the  unemployment  problems 
among  the  young  job  seekers  aren’t  nearly  so  bad  now  as  they  are  going 
to  be  in  the  next  decade  (according  to  Dr.  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein,  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department’s  manpower  chief)  unless  there  are  some  immense  im¬ 
provements  in  trends  of  education  and  training.  According  to  the  projected 
figures,  30  per  cent  of  the  26  million  new  workers  will  fail  to  complete 
high  school,  and  2,500,000  of  them  will  not  even  complete  a  grade  school 
education.  Yet  in  the  same  decade  there  will  be  a  need  for  5  million  addi¬ 
tional  skilled  workers.  A  fantastic  paradox,  as  Miss  Porter  points  out— a 
critical  unemployment  problem  among  young  workers  but  a  great  shortage 
of  skilled  workers. 

But  she  doesn’t  stop  with  quoting  figures.  She  goes  right  to  the  root  of 
the  problem  and  suggests  five  practical  actions.  Abridged  and  paraphrased, 
they  are: 

1.  Give  better  c-ounseling.  Pound  home  the  fact  (on  the  individual, 
community  and  national  levels)  that,  without  adequate  skills  or  training, 
an  individual  starts  and  stays  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  pile. 

2.  Change  our  attitudes  about  the  status  of  manual  training  and  skilled 
craftsmanship.  The  craftsmen  fill  just  as  essential  places  in  our  economy  as 
do  the  surgeons  and  scientists  and  deserve  just  as  much  status.  Children 
will  respect  them  and  give  them  status  when  we  do. 

3.  Provide  adequate  courses  in  vocational  training.  Wolfbein  thinks 
students  drop  out  of  school  at  alarming  rates  because  we  are  not  “giving 
the  vocational  courses  the  kids  want  and  need.” 

4.  Equip  oiu:  school  systems  with  better  facilities  in  every  sphere— in  the 
vocational  labs  as  well  as  in  the  chemistry  and  physics  labs. 

5.  Consider  expanding  financial  help  to  students  pursuing  vocaticmal 
courses  as  well  as  to  future  scientists,  engineers,  etc.  In  this  way,  many  who 
are  potential  drop-outs  will  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  school  for  training 
that  will  help  keep  them  from  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  young  unemployed. 

Oh,  it  was  a  fine  bit  of  educating  the  public  for  “our  side,”  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning.  But  we  ought  not  expect  Miss  Porter  to  carry  our  baimer 
singlehanded.  Anybody  for  a  PTA  talk?  Armed  with  Miss  Porter’s  facts 
and  suggestions,  you  could  soimd  mighty  convincing,  don’t  you  think? 


sent  a  letter  in  which  his  physician 
states  that  he  is  handicapped.  Because 
of  this  thoughtfulness,  a  great  many 
of  the  pupils  of  Simbeam  School  have 
a  typewriter  at  home  on  which  to  do 
their  school  work. 

The  IBM  engineers  have  also  de¬ 
signed  a  plate  to  place  on  the  key¬ 
board  that  frames  each  key.  Using  it, 
a  person  with  poor  muscular  con¬ 
trol  who  strikes  at  a  key  without 
hitting  it  will  hit  the  bar  between  the 
keys  instead  of  the  side  of  a  wrong 
key.  IBM  designs  these  plates  to  fit 
each  model  of  typewriter  and  sells 
them  at  a  moderate  cost. 

From  a  therap-jutic  standpoint, 
typing  exercise  strengthens  weak  fin¬ 
ger  and  arm  muscles.  It  develops  bet¬ 
ter  muscular  control  for  severely 
spastic  children  who  have  a  poor 
directional  sense. 

At  Sunbeam  School,  the  most  se¬ 
riously  involved  pupils  sit  at  electric 
typewriters  in  each  class,  not  only  to 
learn  proper  typing  techniques  but 
also  to  do  all  their  class  work.  The 
psychological  as  well  as  scholastic  re¬ 
sults  are  favorable.  The  active  minds 
of  these  children  who  want  to  learn 
have  never  before  been  able  to  break 
through  the  barriers  of  poor  muscular 
co-ordination  or  nearly  complete 
muscular  incompetence.  Typing  en¬ 
ables  them  not  only  to  make  them¬ 
selves  understood  on  the  simplest  level 
of  communication,  but  it  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  follow  as  com¬ 
plete  a  program  of  study  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  child.  For  some  who  can  never 
be  very  active  because  of  physical 
handicaps,  typing  can  lead  to  a  po¬ 
sition  as  a  typist  or  secretary.  For 
others,  it  may  become  a  valuable  tool 
with  which  they  can  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  follow  a  career  of  their 
choice,  and  without  which  such  an 
ambition  would  be  impossible  of 
achievement.  A  typing  teacher  of 
such  children  must  have,  above  all, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  patience  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  child’s  limitations. 
'The  rewards  of  such  teaching  are 
great,  for  the  teacher  can  play  some 
part  in  narrowing  the  gap  between  the 
potentialities  of  a  handicapped  child 
and  those  of  a  normal  child.  Thus, 
although  these  children  may  not  have 
been  created  equal  with  others  in 
physical  abilities,  the  typing  teacher 
can,  by  helping  them  to  develop  typ¬ 
ing  skill,  level  some  of  the  inequali¬ 
ties  in  order  to  make  them  more 
nearly  equal  in  opportunities. 
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National  Library  Week 

...  is  April  16  to  22.  Its  purpose  is  to  spotlight  the  con¬ 
tinuing  activities  of  many  groups  to  reach  the  goal  of  "a 
better-read,  better-informed  America."  Specific  things 
you  can  do  to  support  National  Library  Week  include  working 
with  your  community's  Library  Week  Committee,  with  partic¬ 
ipating  groups,  to  Improve  your  own  school  library  ;  arrang¬ 
ing  classroom  programs  with  material  from  your  local  news¬ 
paper  and  professional  and  popular  magazines  ;  helping  plan 
a  school  library  open  house  ;  and  supplying  reading  lists  to 
students  and  parents. 

Secretaries  Week 

.  .  .  follows  immediately,  running  from  April  23  to  29. 
Wednesday,  April  26,  has  been  designated  as  Secretaries 
Day.  The  theme  of  the  Week  is  "Better  Secretaries  Mean  Bet¬ 
ter  Business."  Among  other  activities,  many  local  chapters 
of  the  National  Secretaries  Association  plan  to  sponsor 
workshops  and  seminars,  award  secretarial  scholarships  to 
outstanding  high  school  students,  participate  in  school 
career  days,  or  co-operate  in  sponsoring  other  educational 
events  such  as  "A  Day  in  the  Office"  for  students. 

B.  F.  Skinner 

.  .  .  the  Harvard  psychologist  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  teaching  machines,  warned  that  overem¬ 
phasis  on  "hardware"  might  obscure  the  principles  on  which 
the  machines  were  based  and  hamper  their  development .  Speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Skinner  pointed  out  that 
the  preparation  of  the  material  to  be  studied  (programming) 
was  the  essential  feature  of  the  machine  rather  than  the 
machine  itself.  At  the  same  meeting,  Kenneth  Komo  ski,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Center  for  Programmed  Instruction,  said  that 
commitment  to  any  single  specialized  machine  might  result 
in  pressure  to  construct  programs  to  fit  the  machine  rather 
than  devising  the  machine  to  fit  the  program.  James  McClel¬ 
lan,  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  said  that  teaching  machines,  "properly  programmed 
and  properly  used, "  were  "our  best  hope  for  education. " 

National  Task  Force  on  Economic  Education 

.  .  .  appointed  by  the  American  Economic  Association,  is 
completing  a  study  designed  to  bring  about  a  fundamental  re¬ 
vision  of  high  school  curriculum  and  textbooks  to  end  eco¬ 
nomic  illiteracy.  The  group  consists  of  leading  economists, 
scholars  and  educators. 
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•  Robert  E.  Hampton,  Fresno 
(Calif.)  State  CoUege,  has  received  his 
Ed.D.  degree  from  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  dissertation,  entitled  “Per¬ 
ceptions  of  Retailers  and  Retail  Edu¬ 
cators  Toward  Collegiate  Retail  Edu- 


Robert  E.  Hampton 

cation  in  the  California  State  Col¬ 
leges,”  was  written  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Fred  S.  Cook. 

Doctor  Hampton  is  editor  of  the 
California  BEA  Bulletin  and  a  member 
of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  NBTA,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Executives  Association. 
He  is  a  former  head  of  the  business 
department  at  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Junior  College. 

•  Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  on  leave 
from  Chico  (Calif.)  State  College,  is 
now  national  adviser  for  business 
education  in  Iran  as  a  member  of  the 
International  C(X)peration  Adminis¬ 
tration  (Point  Four).  He  is  advising 
the  Iranian  Ministry  of  Education  on 
the  establishment  of  secondary 
schools  for  business  training  and  a 
national  teacher  training  institution. 

•  J.  Murray  Hill,  president  of 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  College  of 
Commerce,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school,  which  he 
attended,  in  1914.  He  served  as  a 
vice-president  for  twenty-one  years 
prior  to  being  named  president  of  the 
school  in  1945.  He  was  a  former 
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president  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  and  executive 
secretary  of  NBTA. 

•  Robert  E.  Hoskinson  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  secretarial  administration 
and  business  education  at  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman.  He  was 
formerly  at  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute. 


•  The  Western  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  on  April  6,  7  and  8  at 
the  Ridpath  Hotel  in  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  meeting  will  be  a  joint 
session  with  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Business  School  Association.  The 
theme  of  this  year’s  convention  is 
“Business  Education’s  Role  in  a 
Changing  America.”  The  program,  as 
available  at  press  time,  is  as  follows: 


A  counterbalanced  spring  type  mechan¬ 
ism  allows  fast,  accurate  height  adjust¬ 
ments  of  typing  surface  from  26"  to  30" 
in  W  adjustments.  Also  available  as  an 
alternate  adjusting  device  is  the  Ham¬ 
mond  "Type-Right"  mechanism. 

Typing  platform  is  17Vi"  wide  x  I5V2" 
deep,  will  accommodate  all  typewriters, 

JASPER  TABLE  CO..  JASPER,  INDIANA 


adjustable  ^ 

typing  platform 

•  IMPROVES  POSTURE 

•  REOUCES  EYE  STRAIN 

•  CUTS  TYPING  FATIGUE 


Thursday,  April  6 

9:00-11:00  a.m.— Executive  Board 
Meeting 

12:00-1:30  p.m,— Luncheon:  Presid¬ 
ing:  Edna  Smith,  Lewis  and  Clark 
College,  Portland,  Ore.,  WBEA 
President.  Speaker:  L.  G.  Rhodes, 
Area  Director,  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association. 

2:00-4:00  p.m.— Section  Meetings: 

Secondary  Schools:  Chairman  and 
Moderator:  Leonard  Carpenter, 
Supervisor  for  Business  Education, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Public  Schools. 
Speakers:  Vemer  Dotson.  Super¬ 
visor  for  Business  Education,  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Public  Schools, 
“Occupational  Preparation  in  a 
Changing  America,"  and  Joe  De- 
Brum,  San  Francisco  State  College, 
“Basic  Business  and  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  Changing  America." 
Panel  member:  Mary  Alice  Witten¬ 
berg,  Supervisor  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Los  Angeles.  Recorder: 
Nell  Iddings,  Borah  High  School, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Colleges:  Chairman  and  Modera¬ 
tor:  Robert  Hoskinson,  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman.  Speak¬ 
ers:  Donald  Tate,  Arizona  State 
College,  Tempe,  “General  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Business  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion,"  and  Robert  Briggs,  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  “Business 
AdminisU'ation  and  Economics  in 
Business  Teacher  Education,"  and 
William  Himstreet,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
“General  and  Special  Professional 
Education  in  Business  Teacher  Ed¬ 
ucation." 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top- bound  books 

J  R*li«v«s  ay*  ilrain.  tanslon;  promotM  accuroqr. 

/  8*  X  11'  X  1'  tin:  fitt  all  datkt,  providn  for 
•aty  ttorago 

/  Two  convopiont  groovot  for  pont  or  poncllt 
/  Will  not  "walk"  off  dotk 

y  Attractivo  colort  (greon,  bronn,  ivory,  molallic 
gray,  pattol  yollow) 

J  Smootti  turfacot  provido  oaty  cloaning  and  hor- 
monioui  oppoaranco 

/  Conttructod  of  long-lotting,  roinforcad  high* 
impact  polyttyrana  plottic 

RRICiS 

1-11  Copybook  Holdart  . S2.00  aoch 

12-48  Copybook  Holdara  .  1.73  oath 

49-M  Copybook  Holdart  .  1.M  aach 

97  and  moro  .  1.30  aach 

Pricat  F.O.B.  San  DIago,  Callfomta 

CLEAR.VIEW  COMPANY 

Dfft,  P.  2227  Fani  St..  Son  Diago  4,  ColH. 
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Table  Typewriter  Adjust-a-Desks. 
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Doubles 

Effective  Light! 


No  Filmstrip 
Sticking ! 


FILMSTRIP  AND  SLIDE 

PROJKT 


V-2S-P 

student  interest  perks  again  and 
again— frame  after  frame— as  you 
teach  easier,  faster  with  the 
brighter,  sharper  virtually  “Auto¬ 
mated”  Viewlex  V-26-P.  It’s  the 
simplest  to  use,  most  advanced 
combination  35mm  filmstrip  and 
2''x2''  slide  projector  made.  And¬ 
revolutionary  new  “  Anti-Hesive*” 
aperture  plates  eliminate  filmstrip 
sticking  forever ! 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  of 
Award  Winning  Essays  on  “How 
Audio  Visual  Aids  Make  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Learning  Easier”  and 
Viewlex  Catalog. 


6:30-8:00  p.m.— Dinner:  Presiding: 
Harold  Palmer,  President,  Western 
Washington  Business  Education 
Association.  Speaker:  Hamden  L. 
Forkner.  Topic:  “I  Remove  My  Hat 
in  the  Presence  of  the  Dead.” 

Friday,  April  7 

7:15  a.m.— Central  Washington 
Business  Education  Association 
Breakfast  Meeting:  Presiding: 
Selma  Coleman,  Mabton  High 
School,  President. 

7:15  a.m.  — Montana  Business 
Teachers  Association  Breakfast 
Meeting:  Presiding:  James  R.  Jack- 
son,  Billings  Senior  High  School, 
President. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.— Section  Meetings: 

Bookkeeping:  Speaker:  Hamden  L. 
Forkner,  Professor  Emeritus,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Recorder:  Lois 
Woodell,  Lewis  and  Clark  High 
School,  Spokane. 

Shorthand  &  Transcription:  Chair¬ 
man:  Clisby  Edlefsen,  Boise 

(Idaho)  Junior  College.  Speaker: 
Russell  J.  Hosier,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison. 

Distributive  Education:  Chairman: 
Otto  Logan,  Chief  Supervisor  for 
Distributive  Education,  Washington 
State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction. 

10:30-11:45  a.m.— Section  Meetings: 

Typewriting:  Chairman:  Frances 
Sadoff.  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pullman.  Speaker:  Alan  Lloyd, 
Gregg  Publishing  Division,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co,  Recorder: 
Laura  Bombina,  Coeur  d’Alene 
(Idaho)  High  School. 

Basic  Business:  Chairman:  Norman 
Thompson,  Eastern  Washington 
College  of  Education,  Cheney. 
Speaker:  Fred  Kelsey,  National 
Committee  for  Education  in  Fam¬ 
ily  Finance.  Recorder:  Stewart 
Ailor,  Post  Falls  (Idaho)  High 
School. 

Clerical  Practice  &  Office  Ma¬ 
chines:  Chairman:  Eugene  Carey, 
Medical  Lake  (Wash.)  Hi^ 
School.  Speaker:  Millard  Collins, 
International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  Recorder:  Gerry  Meiners, 
Pullman  (Wash.)  High  School. 

Administration  &  Supervision: 
Chairman:  Edward  Vietti,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada,  Reno.  Speaker: 
S.  J.  Wanous,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles. 

12:00-1:30  p.m.— Luncheon:  Pre¬ 

siding:  Robert  Smick,  President, 
Eastern  Washington  Business  Eklu- 
cation  Association.  Speaker:  Karl 
Bachman,  Washington  Water  Pow¬ 
er  Co. 

2:00-4:00  p.m.— Problem  Clinics: 

Bookkeeping:  Leader:  William  Win- 
nett,  San  Francisco  State  College. 
Consultant:  Hamden  Forkner. 


ACCO  PRODUCTS 

A  Divition  of  Nottar  Cerp.-09d«ntbur9,  N.Y. 
In  Canada :  Acca  Canadian  Co.,  ltd.,  Toronta 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or 
obligation,  please  send  me  your 
two  teaching  aids  on  Filing 
Techniques  (including  Lesson 
Plan,  Picture  Presentation  and 
Question-Answer  Review). 
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Panel  member:  James  O.  Griggs, 
North  Central  High  School,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash. 

Shorthand  &  Transcruption:  Lead¬ 
er:  Mary  Uber,  Central  Washington 
College  of  Education,  Ellensburg. 
Consultant:  Russell  J.  Hosier,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  \\'isconsin,  Madison. 
Panel  member:  Anne  Corcoran, 
Washington  State  University,  Pull¬ 
man.  Recorder:  Ruth  Anderson, 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

Distributive  Education:  Leader: 
Beth  Coghlan,  Director  of  Distrib¬ 
utive  Education,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Public  Schools. 

Typewriting:  Leader:  Harold 

Palmer,  Western  Washington  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Bellingham. 
Consultant:  Alan  Lloyd,  Gregg 
Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  Panel  member:  Allien 
Russon,  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Basic  Business:  Consultant:  Fred  Kel¬ 
sey,  National  Committee  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Family  Finance.  Panel 
member:  Wayne  White,  Eastern 
Arizona  Junior  College,  Thatcher. 
Recorder:  Dorothy  Altman,  Clarks- 
ton  (Wash.)  High  School. 

Clerical  Practice  &  Office  Ma¬ 
chines:  Consultant:  Millard  Col¬ 
lins,  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.  Panel  member:  Jane 
White  Lewis,  Central  Washington 
College  of  Education,  Ellensburg. 

Administration  &  Supervision: 
Leader:  Herbert  Langen,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  Consult¬ 
ant:  S.  J.  Wanous,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

6:30-8:00  p.m.  —  Dinner:  Speaker: 
Louis  Bruno,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Grasp  your 

/nil 

iM  Firmly 


Reprints  Available! 


HOW  TO  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION* 
—consists  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
that  constitute  a  detailed  outline  for 
conducting  a  transcription  course. 
35^  per  copy. 

THE  TYPING  TEACHER  AS  A 
TECHNICIAN* — a  recent  series  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd  on  the  development, 
protection,  correction  and  refinement 
of  basic  typing  skill.  50i  per  copy. 

TEACHING  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
ELEMENTS  OF  BOOKKEEPING- 
SERIES  I* — a  reprint  of  a  five-part 
series  by  Freeman,  Hanna  and  Kabn 
on  how  to  teach  journalizing,  posting, 
trial  balance  and  other  first  units  of 
bookkeeping.  35^  per  copy. 

TEACHING  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
ELEMENTS  OF  BO(MCKEEPING— 
SERIES  II* — a  ten-Mrt  series  by 
Freeman,  Hanna  and  Kahn  covering 
sucb  topics  as  special  journals,  inven¬ 
tory,  depreciation,  the  profit  and  loss 
statement,  etc.  154  per  copy. 
(Combination  price  for  SERIES  I 
and  II-ll.OO) 

GENERAL  BUSINESS:  STUDENT 
PROJECTS  THAT  WILL  INTENSI¬ 
FY  LEARNINGS— by  Alan  C  Lloyd. 
25^  per  copy. 

THE  SECRETARY:  GIRL  OF  THE 
YEAR — a  factual,  informative  book¬ 
let  that  describes  the  national  secre¬ 
tarial  employment  picture  and  relates, 
through  case  histories,  what  it’s  like 
to  work  in  11  different  industries  and 
professions.  Good  for  guidance.  254 
per  copy;  $2.00  per  doz. 

WANTED:  ALTER  EGO-^a  special 
report  on  executive  secretaries  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  10  such  persons. 
254  per  copy. 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRY  TERMS  IN 
GREGG  SHORTHAND— 200  most- 
used  terms  with  araropriate  shorthand 
outline  for  15  different  industries.  A 
total  of  3,000  special  industry  terms. 
$2.50  per  set. 

*  Ideal  for  Methods  Classes 


SRflSER<?77Ar. 


Th*  original  psntif  thaptd 
gr»y  tratur  —  always 
th»  bast  paint  far  arasing. 


may  mean  a 
promotion 


Little  things  often  make 
the  big  difference. 
ERASERSTIK,  with  brush, 
costs  only  20^  —  but 
it  puts  you  into  the 
select  class  of  Superior 
Secretaries. 

You  will  never  again 
hand  in  a  letter 
with  erasures  showing 
ghosts  and  sloppy  strike- 
overs.  With  ERASERSTIK 
you  erase  without  a  trace. 

ERASERSTIK  opens  the 
door  to  typing  perfection- 
a  door  which  has  led 
to  promotions  and  higher 
pay  for  many  secretaries. 

Sharpens  to  the  point  you 
prefer — blunt,  medium 
or  slender.  ERASERSTIK 
is  sold  by  good 
stationers  everywhere. 


Saturday,  April  8 

7:{X)-8:30  a.m.-UBEA  10,(X)0  Club 
Breakfast. 

9:(X)-12:()0  noon— UBEA  Represen¬ 
tative  Assembly. 

9:00-12:00  noon— Private  Busi¬ 

ness  School  Section  Meeting: 
Speaker:  S.  J.  Wanous,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 


Reprint  Department 
Business  Education  World 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

I  am  enclosing  $ . *  for 

which  please  send  me  the  following 
reprints: 

No.  of  Copies  Nemo  of  Reprint 


•  The  Catholic  Business  Eklucation 
Association’s  sixteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  April  4-6  at  the 
Hotel  Dennis  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
“The  Fimction  of  Christian  Business 
Education  in  Contemporary  Society” 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  meeting.  A 
unit  presidents’  conference  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  4.  On  the 
following  day  the  national  executive 
board  will  meet.  General  sessions  will 
be  held  on  'Thursday.  The  program  for 
that  day  is: 


SAPHIR  BRASS  HAND  SHARPENER  #4035 


works  like  magic.  Gives  you  the  correct 
point  on  your  ERASERSTIK— 
then  stops  sharp¬ 
ening.  If  you  use 
one,  you  need 

the  other.  $1  at  S^^SSttllflilllluilli 
your  Stationer.  || 


I  *  Cetk  or  chock  for  full  amount  must  mceom- 
I  peny  order  tohom  U$s  then  $10,  Oa  erdor$ 
I  totaling  $IS  or  more,  deduct  IS%.  On  orders 
I  over  $90,  25%. 

I  Name  . *. . 
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I  City  .. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


10:00  a.m.— First  General  Session: 
Theme:  The  Function  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Educator  in  Contemporary 
Society.  Presiding:  Sr.  Irene  de 
Lourdes,  St.  Joseph’s  Commercial 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Presi¬ 
dential  address:  Bro.  Leo  V.  Ryan, 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

11:00  a.m.— Second  General  Ses¬ 
sion:  Presiding:  Sr.  St.  Mary 
Donald,  Mount  Saint  Bernard  Col¬ 
lege,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  Key¬ 
note  speaker:  Clarence  Walton, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
11:45  a.m.— Third  General  Session: 
Presiding:  Sr.  M.  Blaithin,  Aquinas 
Secretarial  School,  Milton,  Mass. 
Theme:  The  National  Business 
Honor  Society.  Speaker:  Bro.  E. 
John  Scanlon,  Central  Catholic 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

12:30  p.m.— Convention  Luncheon: 
Presiding:  Sr.  Catherine  Maria,  St. 
Joseph’s  College  for  Women,  Brook-  | 
lyn,  N.Y.  Speaker:  Rev.  Gerard 
Rooney,  associate  editor.  The  Sign. 
2:00  p.m.— Fourth  General  Session: 
Presiding:  Sr.  M.  Sarah,  Rosary  Hill 
College,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Theme:  Com¬ 
munication  in  Contemporary  So¬ 
ciety.  Speaker:  Roy  W.  Poe,  Gregg 
Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc. 

2:45  p.m.— Fifth  General  Se.ssion: 
Presiding:  Sr.  Helen  Marie,  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  School,  Char¬ 
les  City,  Iowa.  Demonstrators: 
Bemardine  Meyer  and  Stanley  Sey¬ 
mour,  Duquesne  University,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

•  Pi  Omega  Pi  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  at  its  17th  biennial  con¬ 
vention:  Marie  Vilhauer,  Southeast 
Missouri  State  College,  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  president;  Ralf  Thomas,  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Kans.)  State  College,  vice- 
president;  George  Cooper,  Western 
Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo, 
treasurer;  Clifford  Fagin,  Eastern  Il¬ 
linois  University,  Charleston,  secre¬ 
tary-historian;  Mearl  Guthrie,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Ohio)  State  University, 
editor;  and  Edna  Barbour,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  national 
organizer. 

•  The  Eastern  Kentucky  Business 
■  Education  Association  elected  Fred 

E.  Madden,  Fairview  High  School, 
president;  and  Wilma  Mobley, 
Hitchins  High  School,  vice-president¬ 
secretary. 

•  New  officers  of  the  Minnesota 
Business  Education  Association  are: 
Mary  E.  Howe,  Macalester  College, 
St.  Paul,  president;  Gerald  L.  Timm, 
Winona  High  School,  vice-president; 
Ame  Kowalzek,  Little  Falls  High 
School,  secretary;  and  Nella  Peterson, 
Robbinsdale  High  School,  treasurer. 


STUDENT  POSTURE  GETS 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION--- 


Mo<l«l  2006A 

WITH  MATCHED  EQUIPMENT  BY  HARCO** 
Adjustable  typing  and  bookkeeping  stands  offer 
perfect  posture  when  used  with  Harco  adjustable 
**Lift«Lok**  chairs. 

manufocturars  of 

Adj.  Typing  Stands  —  Business  Machine  Stands  •• 
Bookkeeping  Stands  —  **Lift-Lok*'  Choirs  and 
Stools  —  L-Shoped  “Business  Trainers.*' 

"LIFT-LOK* 

Posture  Chairs  And 
Stools^ 

0««r  25  Modflt  of  cMial«t*l*  •diusloUo  chairs 
and  stasis.  Fall  7*'lia]^  aaiosnaant.  Writarar 
cotolof  ood  srica  list  of  caaeVsta  lias. 
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GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

PO  BOX  237  DEPT.  B^W  GARRETT  INDIANA 


FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND 
The  Ideal  System  For  (College-Bound  Students 
Because 

a  The  Student  makes  use  of  the  longhand  alphabet  which  he  already  knows. 

e  Notes  can  be  used  without  transcribing  because  most  vrords  contain  long- 
hand  letters  that  suggest  the  word. 

e  Speed  is  high  because  there  are  no  problems  of  proportion  and  only  a 
few  non-longhand  characters  to  learn. 

•  The  system  is  so  easy  to  learn  that  it  can  be  combined  with  personal 
typewriting  in  a  one-semester  course. 

o  The  average  shorthand  teacher  can  learn  the  basic  principles  of  -the 
system  in  four  hours  by  studying  just  eight  sentences  that  contain  all 
of  the  pruiciples  of  the  system. 

Send  today  for  information  about  this  remarkable  system  that  has 

proved  itself  in  nine  years*  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 

FORKNER  PURUSHINC  COMPANY,  INC. 

106  Momingside  Drive,  New  York  27,  New  York 

Please  send  me  information  about  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND. 


Name _ 

Address . 
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•  1 

Portable  PA  System 

The  Raven  401  is  a  portable  public 
address  system  that  can  also  be  used 
with  a  turntable  or  tape  recorder.  The 
imit  consists  of  a  combination  8-watt 
amplifier  and  8-inch  speaker  with  a 


separate  microphone.  It  features  a 
printed-circuit  construction.  Size  of  the 
cabinet  is  12  by  10  by  6  inches;  it 
weighs  9  pounds. 

List  price  of  the  system,  with  16- 
foot  microphone  cable,  is  $64.95.  For 
complete  information  write  to  Checker 
Electronics  Corp,  Crayslake,  Ill. 

Slide  Projector 

Bell  &  Howell  has  introduced  a 
slide  projector  that  uses  ultrasonic 
sound  waves  to  focus  and  change 
shdes  by  wireless  remote  control.  With 
the  Tele-Sonic  Wireless  Remote  slide 


projector  the  operator  can  control  the 
projector  from  any  point  in  a  room. 

The  remote  control  has  two  minia¬ 
ture  transmitters  that  vibrate  and 
create  sound  waves  too  high  to  be 
heard  by  the  human  ear.  One  controls 
the  focusing  and  the  other  advances 
the  slides. 

Other  features  include  a  black-out 
shutter  to  eliminate  an  empty  screen 
between  slides,  transistorized  and 
printed  circuits  and  a  “Look  ’n  Load” 


device  to  ensure  that  a  slide  will  be 
shown  right  side  up. 

List  price  of  the  Tele-Sonic  sUde 
projector  is  $269.95.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  from  Bell  &  Howell, 
7100  McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45, 
Ill. 

Portable  Duplicator 

A  portable,  flat-bed  spirit  duplica¬ 
tor  is  now  being  made  by  Master  Ad¬ 
dresser  Co.  The  unit  is  equipped  with 
a  storage  case  that  can  also  be  used 
for  paper  storage.  The  duplicator  is 
available  in  two  sizes,  No.  150  letter 


size  and  No.  151  legal  size.  Retail 
prices  are  $42.50  and  $49.50,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Full  information  is  available  from 
Master  Addresser  Co.,  6500  West 
Lake  Street,  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Instant  Lettering  is  the  name  of 
plastic  sheets  on  which  a  font  of  alpha¬ 
bet  letters  is  processed.  A  letter  can 
be  transferred  off  the  carrying  sheet 
onto  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  glass, 
metal  or  film.  Price  is  $1.50  per  sheet 
for  most  sizes.  A  sample  and  catalog 
of  type  styles  may  be  obtained  from 
Arthur  Brown  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  2  West  46 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

•  A  brochure  describing  how  school 
systems  can  use  TV  translators  to  re¬ 
ceive  programs  from  distant  educa¬ 
tional  stations,  with  case  histories,  is 
available  from  Adler  Electronics,  Inc., 
One  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

•  The  Arco  Visible  Class  Record 
Book  features  rows  of  pockets  on  each 
page  representing  the  seats  in  a  class¬ 
room.  Cards,  filled  out  by  the  students, 
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are  inserted  in  the  pockets  partially 
exposed,  giving  the  teacher  a  com¬ 
bination  seating  plan  and  record  book. 
Price  of  the  book,  with  cards,  is  $2.85 
from  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  480 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

•  Eradicable  carbon  paper  and  car¬ 
bon  ribbon,  as  well  as  typewriter 
ribbon,  are  now  available  from  Aetna 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Hicksville,  N.Y. 
Literature  is  available  upon  request. 

•  Remington  Rand  Systems  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  Belmont  line  of  office 
furniture  and  file  cabinets,  its  first 
entry  into  the  low-priced  field.  Com¬ 
plete  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Remington  Rand  Systems,  122 
East  42  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

•  Diebold,  Inc.,  Canton  2,  Ohio, 
has  introduced  its  Open  Shelf  Power 
Files.  The  floor-to-ceiling  unit  has  an 
opening  at  shoulder  height  that  gives 
the  clerk  access  to  two  compartments. 
The  compartments  (12,  14  or  16,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  model)  rotate  inside 
the  unit,  Ferris-wheel  fashimi.  By 
pressing  a  button  the  operator  brings 
any  desired  compartment  to  the  open¬ 
ing. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


GREGG  NOTEHAND  ig  a  new  textbook  int^;rating  iiigtruction 
in  the  techniqueg  of  making  digeriminate  noteg,  nging  a  quick,  eagy-to- 
learn  brief  writing  gygtem  baged  on  the  gimple  Gre^  alphabet  .  .  .  ideal  for  all 
academic  and  college>bound  gtudentg.  A  comprehengive  Teacher’g  Guide  ig  available. 


GREGG  NOTEHAND 

By  LESLIE,  ZOUBEK,  and  DEESE 


'BEHER  LEARNINC  THROUGH  NOTEMAKHCg' 


IMPROVES  LEARNING 

EXTENDS  RETENTION 

INCREASES  STUDY  EFFKIENa 
through  effective  techniques  of 

LISTENING  •  READING  •  NOTEMAKING 


1 

1  1 

Administratora  and  tuidance  directora  will  imme- 

diataly  reco^niae  the  IDEAL  PERSONAL  SKILL 

i  — 

PROGRAM  tor  academic  atudenta  provided  by 
the  combination  of  GREGG  NOTEHAND  and 

1  j 

Peraonal  Typing. 

W rite  for  illustrated  brochure 
Q 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION  •  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  MC 


Oallae  2;  SOI  El*  Street 


New  Yoni  M:  330  West  42  Street 


Chicaco  4Si  405S  Chase  Avenue,  LinceliiwooO 


Carte  MaOera,  CalH.:  201  Tanal  Vista  Dr. 


CONTNOLLEN  of  Perma- 
Lite  Raybern  Corp. 


MiiMA-LiTE  RAVBCiiM  CORR..  manufac¬ 
turers  of  flbre  glass  awnings,  storm  win¬ 
dows.  storm  doors,  canopies,  and  patios. 


Our  Complete  G/f!atlcnal  Accounting  System 


returns  75%  annually  on  investment! 


Perma-Lite  Raybern  Corp. 
Chicago,  III. 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  ftay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  vou  a  regular 
yearly  profit.  National  s  world-wide 
service  organization  will  protect  this 
profit.  Ask  us  about  the  National  Main¬ 
tenance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book.)  rifle 


auditing  our  monthly  statements 
has  been  reduced  by  $150. 

“In  this  day  of  increased  business 
costs,  our  National  Accounting  Sys¬ 
tem  has  more  than  justified  our 
investment.  Our  Nationals  save  us 
$13,200  a  year,  a  return  of  75%  an¬ 
nually  on  our  investment!” 


“Our  National  Accounting  System 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  profit¬ 
able  investment.  And  this  efficient 
system  provides  us  with  other  bene¬ 
fits,  too. 

“We  realize  a  saving  of  $1,100  a 
month  over  our  previous  method. 
The  time  alone  saved  by  our 
National  Accounting  System 
amounts  to  468  hours  per  month. 
The  flexibility  and  accuracy  of  our 
system  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
reduction  of  overtime.  The  cost  of 


Controller  of 
Perma-Lite  Raybern  Corp. 


MccovMme  /mcmimis 
400MS  MAOims  •  CASH  Hsmms 
tucnoMic  OATA  noassiHt 
NOT  PAPtH  (No  CAHBOH  tfOWHoj 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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